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INTRODUCTION 
silfad aage fg wr rem ga: gu" 


Rājapūta Polity is, here, presented in three sections. The 
Buddha and Vassakāra, were the historical personalities. 
Republics existed and executed  state-business on the basis 
of concord and constitution. The fact that Vassakara employed 
the policy of mithubheda (dissension and disunity) shows the 
state of polity in the age of the Buddha. The traditions 
continued. 

Dr. Smith observed that “In political institutions no 
evolution took place” after Harsha’s death (E. H. L, p 371). 
Dr. Jayaswal also believed, “That the period after 700 A. C. 
is a period of darkness and disruption. Popular institutions 
decayed and Hindu tradition dwindled" (Hindu Polity, 1955, 
p. 351). Ido not accept it. Section I of this book refers 
to the salient features of the Hindu Medieval India. Dr. 
Jayaswal discussed the word vira (Süra), identifying it with 
Yaudheya (Hindu Polity, p. 143). Vira and gira, as explained 
inthe Yogavāsishtha, represent the person solely devoted 
to the protection of his sacred land. Yaudheyas’ life based 
onliberty, equality and patriotism was upheld by Somadeva 
Siri in the early Medieval India (Read my ‘History of the 
Yaudheyas’). In this section-Rajapüta India—I have here dealt 
with the political system of the Garuda Purana (pp. 12-14), 
which presents a true picture of India on the eve of Turkish 
conquest of Northern India It gives new traits and thoughts. 
We have to interpret the title of Bhāratešvara, given to 
Prithivirāja III in the light of the contemporary concept of vira 
and vira-dharma. 

Section II discusses the salient features of the Hindu 
Medieval Thought. Section III discusses the collapse of the 
Hindu power. I have taken liberties to present Dr. Ghoshal's 
observations and arguments to shield myself from the unplea- 
sant task of censuring the vague generalisations and speculations 
particularly the one relating to the so called ‘decadent period’. 
There is vigour and vyanga in literature. There is message in 
sculpture and coins. Symbols speak. 
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ER 
I think, the teachers of Medieval Indian History, so far | 
relying upon the Muslim Chronicles, must read it to assess > 


the other side of the picture. Ihave not added any thing of 
my own. Ifollowed the texts and the evidences are cited at 
every step. Still asa student of Indian History, I have kept 
my mind open without any bias or prejudice 
Indian culture is composite in its character. It kept its 
doors and windows ajar. The currents of thought came in from 
different countries and corners. No body can deny the debt 
modern India owes to the West for its scientific outlook. But 
all the races and nations do not travel by the same track. 
Mabāmati Vidura, (Ādi P., CVIII. 17) was well-versed 
in Dhanurveda, Agva-Vidya (riding), Gada-yuddha, Swords- 
manship, Gaja-siksha and Nitisāstra (Adi P., CVIII, 19) as 
well as in the Itihāsa-Purāņas, Veda-Vedangas and in various 
types of Sikshās (Adi P., CVIII. 20). He was a great political 
thinker, who advised Dhritarashtra to denounce Duryodhana 
for the safety and security of the country. He asserts : 
Ut qu d SH HoT TAAN | 
Its FOC WALA Ha Ia d afad, (09 1 35 
aa sagaia areata gfadi cm 11 at, tX 1 38% (2) 
Vidura’s political philosophy based on the policy of 
renunciation has been upheldin the Early Medieval India. 
Garuda Purana ( I. 109. 2 ), too, upholds this ideal of sacrifice 
for the sake of higher and nobler cause. Vidura championed 
the role of sabhā and sabhyās in the preservation of Dharma, T 
Law and Right (Sabhā P., LXIII. 59-64). | 
Vidulā, a kshatriya princess, well-versed in different 
dastras, infused new blood inthe heart of her son defeated 
by Sindhu-raja (Udyoga P, CXXXIII. 3-4). She urged the 
dejected prince :— 
AISSHTAATAeT — AANA AAT: | 


WW: SAT gemi grad MAEZTU sup ga, $3306 
sS mga AT Head qufsa: | 

Sf TT raga vata fratdtargatara: 11 ad, tat 15 | 
AURA, geada faTi ga | | 
aft ar duri ma ifads gaat n Fel, 033 1 2o 
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aal: Aaaa qure faena | 
faqaq atar geoi eatfea argftuifra: 11 aēt, 223 1 22 


sreseqr afe ar sasat argatafa fsa: 1 
amaf arà A AMAT saad 11 dd, $33 1 2 
Thus Rājapūta Polity is the expression of the Rājapūta 

philosophy of life, based on the immortality of soul (Philosophy 
of Gita) and it was inspired by Sirnha-Vikrama.- Vidulā advised 
her son to wait in the hills and to secure allies till Sindhu-rāja 
(king of Sind), his enemy, was trapped in calamity : 

sga did ar ai use Haiufā | 

g4 garia: meat f fated fe shafa n wer qd, 233025 


The mother Vidula would see her son only when he returned 
victorious after destroying the Saindhavas : 
aa cat gafra gear d uddemara | 
ed tafa fart gegurfaata àI gam ad, eye 
Such were the female-thinkers, styled parinataprajfià, belong- 
ing to heroic race of the kshatriyas, who propagated philosophy 
of politics (Udyoga P , CXXXV. 25-40, CXXXVI. 1-8). 
Mahabharata discusses the origin of kingship (Raja)! and 
the State (Rājya)*. With the decline of virtue and piety 
(Veda and Dharma), there grew terror in the hearts of the gods 
+ i. e. saintly beings. Moved by their entreaties, Loka-Pitamaha 
| (Brahma) had composed a political treatise comprising a 
hundred thousand adhyāyas (chapters) dealing with trivarga, 
as well as Trayi, Varta, Ānvikshiki and Danda-niti3 This 
Nītisāstra—šubharn $àstrarn— which aimed at the promotion 
l. Santi P. LIX. 5: 
Ap UN usa uUsifa nafa area | 
FAT — queer Afg qag lī 
2. Ibid., LIX. 13: f 
faasa mona AI QARATA: | 
| qar Usd damarāt gagīīswag 11 
i 3. Ibid., LIX. 29-33. 
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( xii ) 
of piety and preservation of Law for the welfare of the people, 
was the outcome of great intellectual deliberation : 
gaara ēru aiea d 
aada aac gfgtur safaat 17 
Based on the essence of shādguņya and commended by the 
sages it discussed Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha.’ It 
was, first of all, grasped by Siva styled Visalaksha : 
aasi anata dif qd aag WHT | 
aged! fantata: fara: egirearifa: (13 | 
Siva-Vifalàksha reduced it to ten thousand chapters, 
consequently, styled Vaisalaksha (Santi P., LIX. 81, 82). 
Later on, Indra rendered it into an other abridged treatise 
of five thousand chapters and it was called Bahudantkarn 
(Santi, P., LIX. 82-i, 83). Brihaspati abridged it again into a 
treatise of three thousand chapters called Barhaspatyarh (Santi, 
P., LIX. 84). Sukra (Kavya) turned it into one thousand 
adhyayas (Santi P., LIX. 85). It represents the evolution | 
of Niti-fastra or Danda-niti in tbe different agesat the hands 
of the sages and saints, most probably in the country of 
Sārasvata (Santi P., LIX. 111). Here the encyclopaedic epic 
refers to the different schools of political philosophy. 
Vaiśālāksha, or Māheśvara school, was held high even in the | 
age of Chand Baradai. Siva is also believed to be the founder l 
of the Philosophy of Yoga. The Buddha’s thesis of equality | 
is well-known. Jātakas uphold the elective nature of kingship i 
and Bodhisattva, the future Buddha, attracts the people who 
offered the exalted office of kingship to the former. The 


Sakyan or Vajjian assemblies are well-known for their regular 
meetings as well as democratic traditions. | 


Bhishma ascribes the collapse of a republic to disunity | 
and dissension (bhedamūla vinasaya hi);4 the strength and stabi- 
lity of a ganarajya lies in unity (ganah sanghatavrittayah)®. 
1. Sanu P., LIX. 76. | 
2. Ibid., LIX. 79. [ 
3. Ibid., LIX. 80. | 
4. Ibid., CVII. 8; CVII. 14 | 
5. Ibid., CVII. 13 | 
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The importance of sanghata-bala and sanghata-vritti! was well- 
recognised. The Buddha himself asserted : 


aq argi gal da vfacafa Hat a 1 
gage aratfaar ara fana xerunt i 
Dighanikaya III, p. 59. 

The advent of ‘Nastika Saindhava Mlechchha’ in Indian 
history marks the beginning of the age of the crisis and 
catastrophe. The period following the fall of the Gupta 
empire witnessed the forces of disintegration. It has been 
aptly styled Kali age, the age of strife. When the country 
was thus suffering from the internecine warfare, Sind was 
conquered by the Arabs. Tajikas and Turushkas, Garjanakas 
and Ghoris threatened the north western frontiers, which they 
occupied. It led to the occupation of the Punjab by the 
Gaznavids. Mohammad Ghori, a determined and dauntless 
soldier, conquered Hindustan. It was thus the tragic end of 
Ancient India. Section I, of the Rājapūta Polity, deals with 
the salient features of the Rājapūta history. It is styled 
Rājapūta India. 

Rajput Politics was published in 1964. It has gone out of 
stock and the demands came in for it. Hence it is published 
again in its revised and enlarged edition. Despite great care 
and caution mistakes in printing have occured. 1 hope the 
readers will kindly excuse us, as it was published in very trying 
circumstances particularly due to my ill-health. 


1 am thankful to mv printers for their enterprise. 
aay fg aat ara dd ara TUANA | 
sadi fg durt pazar nafa fg 


Lucknow 
July 29, 1968 A. B. L. Awasthi 


1. Ibid., CVII. 15, 32. 
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Section I 


Rajaputa India 
(Northern India from 606 A.D. to 1200 A.D.) 


In the past racial and cultural conflicts between different 
human groups marked the course of human history. Vedic India 
had to face the demoniac people headed by Vritra, Sambara and 
Namuchi etc. The conflict between the Aryans, the noble and 
dignified people, and the Anaryans, the Dasyus, i.e. the persons 
of thievish nature, assumed the form of Devasura sangrama in 
the subsequent ages asis revealed by the study of the epics, 
the Puranas, and the classical Sarhskrit works. 


Devāsura sangrama represents a cultural conflict between 
two classes of forces opposed to each other. In the post-Gupta 
inscriptions Kali figures as a deadly monster, who sapped the 
vigour and vitality of the Bharati nation. It marked the deca- 
dence and decline in the moral standards of the society. Haraha 
Inscription of Īšānavarman asserts that Mukharas (i.e. the 
Maukharis ) checked this trend of ethical decadence and 
destroyed their enemies : 

gkagftredt gar : fēritam: rare: 
Haraha Ins., verse 3 (ii) 

Acharamarga (Haraha Ins., v.8), āchāra-viveka-mārga 
(Haraha Ins., v. 5), Varnaéramachara (v. 6) i.e. the virtuous 
conduct based on Varnasrama dharma and Sruti-patha (v. 9) 
or satpatha (v. 12.) was rejuvenated by the Mukharas who 
curbed the traits of Kali (vv., 8, 9. 12, 16). The verse 15 of 
this inscription runs thus : 


sfaad pfoared-afeat 
fafacseacaraearfeat | 
yra AEN VARTA: 

tgfēa alfa At SIT Il 
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2] RĀJAPŪTA POLITY 


«The earth like a broken boat being shaken in the storms 
of Kali was sinking below in the invisible ocean of nether 


ka oss ņa 


regions”. 


Mandsor Stone Pillar Inscription of Yafodharman (CII., 
Vol. III, No. 33) dated Malava-Samvat 589(=532-33 A. D.) 
informs us that the earth betook itself (for succour), when it 
was afflicted by kings of the present age, who manifested pride; 
who were cruel through want of proper training; who, from 
delusion, transgressed the path of good conduct; (and) who 
were destitute of virtuous delights”. Thus kings suffered from 
the vice of moha, which accelerated the pace of Kali. 


The concept of Kali has not been adequately assessed by 
the modern Indologists. The Puranas describe it in the context 
of the coming deluge in the wake of the Arab conquest of Sind. 
Internally Northern India was weak and divided. Externally 
it was subjected to alien invasions which shook the foundations 
of ancient Indian life and culture. 

Harshacharita of Bana refers to Mlechchhas settled in the 
coastal forests (H. C., p. 60). It mentions dütas coming from 
the different countries ( H. C., p. 60). The countries named 
Vānāyuja, Sindhudeša and Parasika which were famous for 
horses are also mentioned (H.C., p. 62). There are references 
to Turushka-vishayah and Pārasika deša (H. C. p.214). It 
shows that india did not live in isolation as far as its north | 
western frontiers are concerned. In the east it had close contact | 
with the regions of Dvipāntara (H. C., pp., 137, 194, 208) 


comprising sarva-dvipas (H. C., p.p. 58, 90: 
ms s P.p. 58, 90; cf. A 
Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta ER 


Parasikas and Turushkas were M a "Esos ) 
ee India and Madhyadeša was subjected to facti S S 
tics (paksha-niti) which led toan era of struggle Sa 
Kasels varu Bāņa states that taa kādi tats 

o 


l. Mandsor St. Ins. of Yaś 
p. 146). of Ya$odharman, 1.2, (CII., Vol. III, 


2. MMK., p. 605 : 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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the golden age of Kritayuga (prathama kritayugasyeva drisyante 
mahasamarambhah, H. C., pp. 90.91). Thus Bana also main- 
tains that the pre-Harsha era was an age of Kali. Really it 
was an age of conflicts marked by the struggle between the 
Maukharis, Pushyabhitis, Later-Guptas and Saganka. 
Šašānka had established his reputation asa unique hero 
before the rise of Harsha. He is styled ‘ekavira’ who was 
equal to Rajyavardhana. (MMK., III, p. 634). Prabhākara- 
vardhana died of illness. Grahavarman, the Maukhari king of 
Kanauj, was murdered and so was doomed the life of Rajya- 
vardhana. Thus Šašānka emerged victorious in this struggle 
for the supremacy of the Madhyadeša. His empire extended 
from Varanasi to Gauda. He performed Rājasūya sacrifice at 
Varanasi and that spot was marked by the setting up of a Siva 
liūga called Chandra tirtha.2 
Visnudharmottara which upholds the heroic character of 
Somarājā (Safanka) mentions Kshina Yuga.2 The death of 
Harsha left a void in the Madhyadesa. The withdrawl of his 
strong arm let loose all the pent up forces of anarchy in the 
politics of Northern India. Yašovarman, an ornament of the 
Kshatriya race, appeared as an incarnation of Vishnu to support 
the troubled earth. Thus in this age of darkness arose, on the 
horizon of Indian politics, an other Moon, Rohiniramana as it 
| was an epithet of Yaśovarman of Kanauj? He wanted to 

achieve the political status of a chakravartin by conquering the 
| whole country exetnding from Kedāra in the north to Setu in 
the south. He achieved extensive conquests in the east, south, 
west and in the north.4 He defeated Parasikas (Arabs of Sind).^ 
But ultimately he suffered a reverse at the hands of Lalitaditya 
Muktapida® a tragic episode in the history of early Medieval 
India. Yasovarman’s court was adorned with two great poets 
viz. Bhavabhüti and Vakpati. 


1. Skanda P., IV. i. 14. 30-38 
2. V, D., L 74. 2-11 

3. G. V., 1063-1065 

4. Ibid., 276-737 

5. Ibid., 439 

6. R. T., IV. 130-145 
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4 | RAJAPUTA POLITY | 
Their works reflect upon the political system of this age. | 
The institution of Mitra as a constituent unit of the State shows | 


the existence of a large number of petty, mutually warring states. 
It reminds us of the twelve states, dvadasa rajamandala : 


atkfaagardtatstauamu "€ | 
aumea fae amfa eTA: ll 
Mitāksharā, 344, p. 286 


The strength and stability of the State depended on the 


co-operation of all the limbs.! 


King isthe root of the State.” He destroys the chaotic 
conditions and establishes peace and security in the country. 
Kamandaka states that if a king does not prove to be a good 
leader, people perish like a boat without a boat-man.? Like the 
rain-god (Indra) he is support to his people and in his distress 
lies the misery of the people. Hence a king was to be protected 
by all means.? 


Buta king should be gifted with the virtues and merits 
(gunanidhib)*. Bhavahhüti maintains the importance of sattvika 
guņas (Mahaviracharita, II. 40-1i) and abhigamika gunas(MVC., 
IV, p. 150). According to Kamandaka, abhigamika gunas 
comprise noble descent, vitality, age, good conduct, politeness, 
promptness, truthfulness, service of the elders, gratitude, 
divinity, devotion, farsightedness, zeal, purity, desire for 
conquests and righteousness.’ 


According to Kumāradāsa a person even though endowed 
with merits must not be elevated to the office of a king devoid 
1. KNs, IV. 1-3 
2. Agni P., cexxv. 12 
. KNS., 1. 10 
. Ibid., 1, 13 
. Ibid., VII. 29 
„MVC., IV. 17 : dix: afaadaa a: afes 
mo, aia gafafa: garat afksarafā: i 
1. KNS., IV. 6-8 : 
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of noble descent! Kamandaka also states that a king should 
belong to a prakhyata-varhsa (illustrious family).? 


Bhavabhüti holds thata king represents kshatradharma 
based on the protection of the entire universe (kshatrodharmah 
$rita iva tanum brahmakoSasya guptaye).? Jt was natural for the 
poet Bhavabhüti, a champion of Virarasa! and vira-charitra- 
paddhatih® to uphold the glory of Kshatra-dharma.® But the 
great poet maintains the importance of the union of Brahma 
teja and Kshātra teja i.e. the concord and co-operation between 
the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas” : 


ANTAL AAT AMANA: | 
GTA g dd: AA aan di 
MYC, II. 5 


For their hostility ruins the country. The age of Saganka, 
a champion of the Bráhmanas, and Harsha, a champion of the 
Buddhists, witnessed wars between the Brahmanas and the 
Kshatriyas.* 


Thus the post-Harsha period was noted for Vira charitas 
ie heroic deeds and Kshatriyas now known as Rajputs imbued 
with the spirit of valour dominated the Indian politics from the 
middle of the seventh to the end of the twelfth century A. D. 
Geography made the Rajputs the Pratihāras or door-keepers of 
India. The Arabs, who had occupied Sind, threatened the doors 
of Madhyadeša. Hence arose the dynasty of the Pratiharas 
in the Gurjara deša.  Pratibaras claim Kshatriya lineage 


tracing their descent from Raghukula. **The Gurjara-Pratiharas 


. Janakibarana, X. 35 

. KNS., IV. 10 

. MYC., IL. 41 

URC., VI. 19 

. Ibid., V. 22; MVC., IU. 1 

. Ibid., V., p. 280 : wmearaaz dIxqua: gfsrat wafa 1 aft 
4 aca | epp: qhara wafer 1 
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7. MVC., II. 18 
8. V. D., I 74.5-7 
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were chronologically the earliest and historically the most | 
important of the Rajput dynasties”. As long as they wielded | 
their sword with power, the Tājikas and Turushkas could not i 
get their access into the sacred country of Madhyadesa. 

Due to the Muslim menace a new ideal of heroic militarism 
(šauryam) was infused in the old Kshatriya blood. Viravrata?, 
viravratacharyāš, viravrata-charitotkarsha! and vikrama? play 
prominent part in the Rajput annals. It stimulated fighting 
among them. Rajasekhara, the celebrated ornament of the 
Pratihara court, wrote several works under the patronage of 
Mahendrapāla 1. In his Balaramayana® and Bālabhārata” he 
has shown that Svayamvaras, the assemblies of heroes (vira- 
varya-samaja)® coming from the distant countries, further 
stimulated the spirit of romantic chivalry ultimately leading to 
hostilities as has been shown by Rajasekhara in his account of 
Sitā-svayamvara (in the Bālarāmāyaņa ) and Draupadi— 
svayamvara (in the Balabharata). The dangers of Turkish 
conquest accompanied with the destruction of temples invested 
the hero with the halo of a saviour. Mihirabhoja 1 known for his 
military prowess crushed the Muslim invaders. His age is aptly 
styled ‘punyayuga’ (i.e. Kritayuga). He destroyed the evils of 
Kali and turned his age into the golden age of peace and 
prosperity. But in doing so he followed a new invigorated | 
strategy based on reorientated version of the epic ideals of polity | 
according to which a king is required : | 


1. to observe his duties without bitterness; 

2. not to cultivate relations with an athiest; 

3. to acquire wealth without oppressing the people; 

4. to be devoted to pleasure (kāma), but not intensely; 


1. L. R. H., p. 4 | 
2. Bālarāmāyaņa, pp. 40, 48, 70 | 
3. Ibid., p. 39 | 
4. Ibid., p. 43 | 
5. Ibid., pp. 44, 61 | 
6. Ibid., pp. 10, 11 | 
1 

7. Bh., pp. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 17, 19 | 
8. Bālarāmāyaņa, p. 27 | 
| 
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. to be gentie in his speech without appearing weak; 

. to be valiant, but not to be beastful; 

. to be liberal, but not without restraint; 

to be brave and courageous, but without being cruel; 

- not to associate with the ignobles; 

. hot to antagonise his agnates and cognates; 

- not to employ, as spies, the persons whose loyalty and 
faithfulness are doubted; 

r 12. to execute his business without giving pain to any body; 

13. not to disclose his purposes or secret plans in the times 

of distress; 

14. to speak of the merits of others but never his own; 

15. to acquire wealth but not from the saints and sages; 

16. never to solicit the support of the wicked; 

17. never to punish anybody without proper enquiry; 

18. never to disclose his counsel; 

19. to make gifts, but never to the covetous; 


20. to repose confidence in others, but never in those who 
have injured him; 


21. to have his queens guarded and protected properly; 
(cf. Kamandaki Nitisāra, VII. 55 on daraguptih). 


22. to protect the other kind and generous rulers; 
23. not to indulge, too much, in the company of women; 


| 24. to take pure and wholesome food, abstaining from what 
is harmful; 


25. to pay his regards to the venerable; 

26. to serve his teacher and preceptor with sincerity; 

27. to worship the gods without religious hypocrisy; 

28. to aspire for wealth, but without infamy; 

29. to honour and serve Sri (Royalty or State) with 
affection and attachment; 


30. to be expert in his business knowing well the proper 
time of doing a thing; 


| 

| 

| 

| 31. to speak kind and conciliatory words; 

| 32. not to abuse any one, while doing favour to him; 
33. not to punish the Brahmanas; 

34. to destroy his enemies completely; 

35. to show anger, but not without cause; 

36. and not to be mild towards his enemies, 
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Here in these thirtysix merits of a king; which are also 
mentioned in the Santi Parva of the Mahabharata (chapter 
LXX) we find the essence of the Pratibara polity based on the 
prati-haraņa-vidhi (repelling of the enemies from the doors of 
India). By following these principles of state-craft Bhoja 1 
ushered in an era of triumph. Thus a king isthe real maker 
of his age(raja kalasya kāraņam).* By adhering to the principles 
of Dandaniti with devotion and faith a king brings to his people 
‘a golden age of peace and prosperity : 

aAA qur UIST WEN ga add | 
qat agi AA rege gadā N? 

Bhoja I was “unfriendly to Arabs” and was regarded as 
the greatest foe of the Muhammadan faith”. The country was 
prosperous, safe from robbers, and rich in natural resources.* 

With the decline of the Pratiharas during the period of 
weak successors of Mahipala the disintegration followed. On the 
north-western frontiers Garjanakas (Gaznavids) rose to power 
and there were repeated incursions in the Antarvedi (Gangetic 
Doab). The Skanda Purana refers to such demoniac people 
styled ‘muktakachchha-sikhavibina”® (i. e., those who do not 
tuck the hem of their lower garment and those who have no 
lock of hair left on the crown of their head) i.e. the Turushkas® 
or Turks. 


Thus it is clear that the daityas are identical with the Turks. 

The Mlechchhas who destroyed ancient temples and broke 
venerated idols have been styled daityas. They defiled the 
sacrifices and tirthas. It is this phenomenon in the history of 
Hindu civilisation which describes daityas as the forces of 
destruction and in this historical perspective Devasura-sangrama 
has to be interpreted. Jt is not to be brushed aside as a 
. Skanda Purana, VII. ii. 17. 85-93 

. Mbh., Santi Parva, LXIX. 79 

. Ibid., LXIX. 80 ff. 

. Elliot 8 Dowson, History of India, Vol. I, p. 4 

. Skanda P., I. i. 14. 14 
6, Padma Purana, Bhümi-Khanda, 78. 20-25, 40, 


— 
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mythological lore. Devasura-sangiama of Antarvedi! mentioned 
in the Skanda Purana represents struggle between the Hindu 
powers of North India and their enemies, the Turks. 


After the dismemberment of the Pratihāra empire Moon 
once again began to shine on the sacred hill of Kālafijara on the 
head of Nilakantha. The successors of Chandra, born of Atri, 
hence called Chandratreyas came into prominence under the 
leadership of Harshadeva Chandella who enhanced the prestige 
of the Chandellas considerably. YaSovarman is highly praised 
as a Sūra : 


a atat waa: pow gf dies: | 
a qu nafsi sfacafeara: feat qu? 


That $üra combined in himself the virtues of Karna, 
Yudhisbthira and Arjuna. He held weapons to destroy the 
miseries of his frightened people?. Like, a lion, he harassed the 
elephants.* He was a champion of Mahaviravrata.® 


Dhanga, son and successor of Yašovarman, is eulogised for 
his 'bhuja-vyāpāra-lilā'* i.e. the achievements of his own arms. 
He became one of the most powerful rulers of Madhyadesa, 
who caused the destruction of his enemies, and who by the 
strength of his arms equalled even the powerful Hamvira, who 
had proved a heavy burden for the earth......... »7 Hamvira or 
Hammira ( i. e. Amira) represents a Muslim prince,® identified 
with Subuktagin?. 


I. Skanda P, I. i. Chap. 14. 
2. Khajuraho Stone Ins. of Chandella Ya$ovarman, v. 24(i-ii). 
3. Ibid.,. v. 25 (1) 
aerate aa yia Tt SPUR AAMT: | 
4. Ibid., v. 30 (ii) 
aa: ger fagedaftgatuadirsmgēt: | 
5. Ibid, v. 32 (i) 
6. Ibid , v. 45 


7. DHNI., Vol II, pp. 680-681 ( vide El, Vol. J, pp. 218 and 
221, v. 17) 


8. Ibid , pp. 681-682 
9. Ibid., p. 682 
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Endowed with great kingly qualities of head and heart 
Dhanga stemmed the tide of Kali: 


agrāra fada meram 
giman fanaa aA, | 
am omdl quu! HIMARA- 
aao oa ATARI ii 


Khajuraho Stone Ins. of YaSovarman, v. 46 


He is compared with Krishna’. He died at Prayaga 
following the sacred rite of Prāņatyāga after giving protection 
to the country and the Brāhmaņas*. He set up an other 
Kalāpagrāma (in the inscription we have Kalpagrama ), a 
Brahmana colony famous for its intellectual culture not far from 
the Himalaya. The original Kalāpagrāma was situated to the 
north of the Himālaya.* [hus from the inscription we get the 
following information : 


l. He was a great ruler gifted with ‘vikrama’ and ‘viveka’; 
2. he was a zealous champion of the Brahmanas; 

3. he was a defender of the country; 
4 


. he freed the country of its heavy burden which was 
caused by Hamvira; and 


5. he was equal to Hamvira. 


The Skanda Purana mentions the glorious achievements of 
a great named ruler Pramiti, who stood asa saviour of the 
country against the Mlechchhas in the Madhyadega. His reign 


has been placed near 1002 A. D.5 Hence he has been identified 
with Dhanga.* 


L. UE Stone Ins. of Dhanga Renewed by Jayavarma- 
. Ibid., v.v. 53-55 

. Ibid., v. 54 

. Studies in Skanda Purana, Part I, p.9 

- lbid., pp., 185-187 


A Indian Bistory Congress, 
read in Section I by me. 
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Mysore, 1966, Paper on Pramiti 
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His remarkable political sagacity lies in his help to the 
| Shahi rulers of the Punjab. The death of Ānandapāla threw 
open the gates of the Antarvedi which heavily suffered from the 
blows of Mahmud of Ghazna before the Chandellas could reach 
| the heart of Antarvedi at Kanyakubja. 


They had to wage wars with their neighbours, the 
Kalachuris, the Paramaras and the Chalukyas. Much of the 
country’s strength was destroyed in these mutual wars at a time 
when India needed a confederation. Thinkers realised well the 


r ‘naga-bhaya’ (terror caused by Kalibhujanga); hence they 
appealed to the heroes to combine for the destruction of the 
nāgas!. 


Kali-bhujanga? the dreaded dragon of Kali or Mlechchha 
was threatening the country as well as its culture. 


The glory and grandeur of Avanti, and Rājasthāna is 
| reflected in the Avantyakhanda of the Skanda Purana. It 
upholds the might and majesty of Ujjayini and Mahākāla (the 
| lord Siva who is adorned with the nāgas (the snakes). Ujjayini 
| was the earlier capital of the Pratiharas? before they moved 
| to Kanyakubja. Vatsrāja, the early Pratihāra ruler, is styled 
| Avantibhūbhrita in the Jain Harivamša. Ujjayini was subjected 

to Arab invasions.4 


Upendra arose as an incarnation of Vishnu to give protec- 
tion to the country and its culture. Upendra and Krishna are 
identicalē. In the Paramāra Copper Plates we find “the flying 

è figure of Garuda holding a snake in his left hand”.8 Itis the 
| representation of Garudi Sakti for the liberation of the mother- 
Jand from the clutches of the snakes (Kali-bhujanga). It is in 
this context of the Muslim menace that the Garuda Purana 
propogates the political philosophy of unity and freedom. The 


. Garuda P., I. 114. 66. 

. Skanda P., II. v. 13. 8 (i); Il. v. 15.45 (i) 
. H. G. P., p. 35 

. Ibid., p. 36 

DHNI., Vol. II, p. 844 

. Ibid., pp. 861, 862, 863. 

. Garuda P., I. 115. 83. 
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political system of the Garuda Purana represents the political | 
ideas of the Paramāra-Chālukya-Chandella epoch. 


Political system of the Garuda Purana 


Political system of the Garuda Purāņa-i.e. Nitisaiarh or 
the essenc of polity is traced from Vishnu’ for its origin. It is 
styled Barhaspatya nit which aimed at the restoration of the 
lost power and prestige to Indra. Mahabharata also deals with 
the Barhaspatya polity mentioning those principles and policies 
by adhering to which Kshatriya kings (the Rajputs) could regain r 
their power*. Garudi-niti is based on the principles of Artha- 
šāstra and a perusal whereof will benefit the kings?. 


It was narrated by Brihaspati to Indra whereby the latter 
acquired omniscience and was enabled to recover the kingdom 
from the hands of the demons. 


Garuda advocates strong monarchy® based on glory, fame | 
and valour. “A good life, lived even fora short while by a | 
man in the fame of his learning, valour or manliness is called 
right living by the wise. Does not a crow eat and live to term ? | 
ee -..........Cast not doleful looks, but live like a hero”. | 
À king should rule his kingdom according to the tenets of true 
religion, and should protect the country after complete victory 
over the armies of the enemies : 


Usa grea fad emgHqxmmm | 
fafser quer fafa aan cata 117 


Here a king is directed to check the inroa 
invaders. Garuda further asserts that the one 


1. Gauda P., 1. 108. 10. 


2. Mbh., Šānti Pa == 
Garuda NERIJ serene ee 
- Garuda, P., I. 108. 1. 
Ibid., I. 108. 10 
- Ibid., I. 115, 41 
„Ibid., I 115. 32—34 
Ibid., I. 111, 2. 
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duty of a Kshatriya is to protect the people from foreign 
invasions and from internal disturbances (pradhānam kshatriye 
dharmah prajànam pratipalanam)!. A king should protect the 
country for the advancement of order and prosperity; since the 
earth with the fame, valour and Strength, which follows a just 
and vigorous rule, belongs to her protector. A king, who 
having briddled his senses, dedicates himself to the service of 
Vishnu and the well-being of the cow and the Brahmanas is 
alone capable of ruling his subjects. Even amidst when flushed 
with victory and prosperity, a king should devote his Self to the 
pursuit of dharma, since the riches of the orld are always 
liable to decay, where as the opulence of the soul knows no 
perishing. Pleasant indeed it is to gratify one’s desires. 
Pleasant, indeed, are the riches of this world, but they are fickle 
and transitory as the flurried and wistful glances of an amorous 
damsel. Old age, like a tigress, is lying in wait just to spring 
upon a man; and diseases like victorious enemies enter in the 


body. Sens. mess Thinking so kings should shun pleasure 
in woman and should be devoted to Vishņu and the Brāhmaņas 
DOO) oie OOO They should protect themselves and should work 


for the prosperity of their rashtra. A king grows (in strength) 
by adhering to the philosophy of Yoga and is not devoured by 
the evil diseases? : 


a um agd alarearfufura q qug? 


Such a philosophical outlook was instilled in the minds of 
the Kshatriyas, who did not hesitate in laying down their lives 
at the altar of the motherland They failed only because they 
could not free themselves from the vices, political and social. 


History of resistance to the Muslim invasions has to be 
written afresh in the light of the contemporary literature and 
epigraphs. It is to be noted that the Gwalior Inscription of 
Mihirabhoja is an important document of history throwing 
valuable light on the resistance to the Turks offered by the 
Pratihāras. Their place was occupied by the Gahadavalas in 


1. Gauda. P., I. 96. 27 (ii) 


2. Ibid., I. 111. 6-15 
3. Ibid., I. 111. 15 (ii) 
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the Antarvedi. Chandradeva and Govindachandra saved the 
from being submerged in the floods of the Turkish 
at statesman who wrote Kritya 
over the wild 


country 
invasions. Lakshmidhara, the gre 
Kalpataru, also clams his master’s victory 
‘elephants’ through the efficacy of mantrasakti. From the 
Karņasundari of Bilhaņa, the famous Kasmirian poet, we 
know that a war took place between the Chālukyan army and 
the Gaznavids on the bank of the Indus and according to 
Bilhana, the latter were defeated. Chalukyan rulers like 
Mūlarāja and Bhima came into conflict with the Garjanakas or 
Guzz Turks (i. e. Gaznavids). Mohammada Ghori was himself 
defeated by the Chalukyan forces in 1178 A. D. and in 1191 
A. D. he was again defeated in the First Battle of Terain. The 
next year 1192 A. D. proved to be the year of India’s collapse 
with the collapse of Bhāratešvara Prithiviraja IlI. Ancient India 
came to an end despite the offering of pure Kshatriya blood at 
the altar of Bhārati-dharā. What was true in the case of 
Ka£mira, proved fatal for the whole of India: 


vquadg Tafa quer qu : 


Nilamata Puràna, 1005 (ii) 


See 


1. elke Rajadharmakanda, Mangala $loka, cf 
; Y EHS, Vol. X (New Series) Pt. I, 1962, pp. 142. 
- Proceedings of Indian History Congress, Poona, 1963 


47-49; Karna Sundari, Act IV, p. 54 kādā 
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Conclusion 


In the preceding pages I endeavoured to give an account 
of the historical setting of Northern India during the period from 
the 7th. century A.D. to 12th century A D, ‘the period of tran- 
sition that intervened between the decline of the Hindu power 
and the gradual conquest of the country by the Muslims.” 
“The conquering zeal of the Arabs was checked by the impene- 
trable bulwark of the Gurjara-Pratihàra empire, and languished 
inthe sands of Sind. The Muslim conquest did not really 
begin till the decline of the Pratihara empire and the arrival of 
the Turk on the Indian frontier in the 10th. century A. D. 
Before the Turks’ conquest of Northern India was completed, 
new tribes began to pour through the gates of the Hindukush 
and challenged their authority. It was only an accident that 
the religion of some of tbe new comers happened to be 
Islam.’ This change in the religion and character of the 
people of the hill-country was noticed by the Puranic writers 
who refer to the Mlechchchhas living in the hill-country 
(Mlechchbah parvatavasinah? or Himāchalālayā Mlechchhāhs). 
Devibhagavata Purana refers to the people of Kamboja jana- 
pada (Pamir-Badakhshan region according to Dr. V.S. Agrawal 
or the region near Kandhar according to Dr. D C. Sircar)*, as 
demons (danavah sarve Kambojah), who were included in the 
army of the Daityas®. Dr. Hazra observes that “The way in 
which the Mlechchhas and the Yavanas have been mentioned 
repeatedly in the Devibhagavata, tends to show that the 
author of the Puranas was quite familiar with the spread of the 


Muhammadans in India.”® Skanda Purana also mentions that 


. DHNI., Vol. II, p. 1211 

. Devibhagavata Purana, V. 32. 7 (ii) 

. Garuda Purana, I. 55. 17. 

. Awasthi, Prachina Bharata Ka Bhaugolic Svarüpa, pp,91-92 
for full discussion on the identification of Kamboja. 

5. Devibhāgavata P., V. 28 11 

6. Studies In The Upapurāņas, Vol. Il, p. 343 
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Lumpādhipa, the Lord of Lumpa or Lampaka (Lamghan 
ed by the thousands of the Mlechchhas, 
the Tocharians), Daradas or Barbaras 

(people of Lumghan region), 
and $vaganas (Sogdenians) etc. 
e Mlechchhas (dese Mlechchha 
e king!. He has been identi- 
d Ghori), the Haider of the 


region) was accompain 
Tushāras (Tukharas, 

(people of Dardistan), Lumpas 
Pahlavas (Persians Or Pāradas) 

Thus in the country fuli of th 
gaņākirņe), Lumpādhipa became th 
fied with Sultan-i-Ghazi (Mohamma 


time and a second Rustam?. 
The scholars engaged in tbe study of the Rajput history 


have not taken into account the testimony of the Puranas for 
the study of the Rajput dynasties. Skanda and Nārada 
(Puranas) throw valuable light on the age of the Pratiharas 
and Chandellas. Devībhāgavata Pusana, which mentions the 
origin of the Haihayas, glorifies the character of Ekavira 
(Haihaya). It reflects upon the political system of this period 
marked by wars. It mentions that a Kosalan King 
Dhruvasandhi had two wives Each of them bad a son. The 
eldest queen Manorama’s son was Sudaršana gifted with all the 
royal virtues. Lilavati, the younger queen, had a son named 
Saturujit, who was proficient in flattering language. Hence the 
latter was dear to the king, the people and the ministers, who 
were not so devoted to Sudaršana.* In the course of time the 
king died. People, ministers and other State functionaries and 
Vasishtha (the Purohita) met together to deliberate upon the 
succession of Sudaršana who was endowed with all the 
qualifications meant for the office of a king: 
191: Sgagmda afaroga aalafa: 1 
gada qd sg da De: GTA N 
Devībhāgavata P., III. 14. 33 
Adiga: Sq: FIST FAT: | 
ad qqa wWaaefaaaar: |i 
Ibid., III. 14. 34 


1. St. SK., Part I, p. 228. 
2. Ibid., p. 229. 


3. Devibhāgavata P., VI, ehaps. 16-23. 
4. Ibid , III. 14 4-19. 
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Vasishtha also recommended the’ case of Sudaršana by 
saying : 
afacalstt agara gl aga: ga: 1 
amish starsat Agrgaftgrēfa i 
Ibid., III. 14 35 


But in the meantime when the ministers were engaged in 
deliberations on the guestion of succession, the father of the 
younger gueen, who wasa king of Ujjayini arrived at the 
capital with his army to support the cause of his dauhitra 
(son of his daughter). Similarly Virasena, king of Kalinga, 
also arrived there with his army to champion the cause of his 
dauhitra named Sudaršana. Thus there arose a vivada 
(quarrel) among the covetous kings. It wasa crisis in the 
country and sword seemed to decide the question of succes- 
sion. Feudatories desirous of a war also came there with 
their armies : 


ud faaan at afeadt qat dar | 
sana ata AAAH: J 
Devibhagavata P. III. 14. 49 


GAITA AHA: AAA: FANT: | 
fawd fares Verum: N 
Ibid., ITI. 14. 50 


Nishādas, the wild people living in the Vindhyan forests, 
came to plunder the country, when they heard that the king 
was dead : 


ferar MAGIA Tag: | 
qasay ga ar TIAA M 
Ibid., III. 14. 51 


The thievish people living in the different countries also 
arrived there, when they heard that two young (stupid) princes 
were quarrelling among themselves : 


3. Devibhagavata P., lII. 14. 36-48. 
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gat a areal SEIT fare a TT | 


daaa angna d 
Ibid, III 14. 52. 


Thus began the war among the rival princes and their 
supporters. This account reflects upon the «ās currents 
of Rajput history based on devotion to kshātra-dharma or 
passion for fighting at a time when the Turks, the hungry bands 
of Central Asia with insatiable thirst for plunder appeared as 
robbers. It is evident from the invasions of Sultan Mahmud 
of Gazni and other invaders. Such was Rajput India suffering 
from the ills. 


Whenever a weak ruler came upon a throne, the powerful 
rulers invaded his territory and occupied it: 


SAT TAT USS WT ASAT: 1 
Nāradīya Purana, I. 50.181 (i) 


With the death of Skandagupta, the forces of anarchy 
gained strength. Harsha, however, succeeded in the political 
unification of a large part of Northern India. But his death was 
followed by the triangular fight between the Pratihāras, the 
Palas and the Rāshtrakūtas. Decline of the Pratihāras witnessed 
the rise of the Chandellas, the Paramaras, and'the Chahamanas 
who fought among themselves. Thus there were wars which 


Tuined the strength of the defenders of the country. They neg- 


lected their primary duty, which was to give protection to 


their people (lokaraksha mahibhritàrn)? Thus came a deluge 
and a dark night of distress. 


l. Devibhāgavata P., III. 14 53; III., Chap. 15 


2. Ibid , III 16. 2-6 
3. Naradiya P. II. 24, 43 (ii). 
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SECTION II 


Rajaputa Polity 

It is too narrow to think that “India had no formal poli- 
tical philosophy" Prof. Basham holds: *From the days of 
Plato and Aristotle European thought has turned its attention to 
such questions as the origin of the state, the ideal form of 
government, and the basis of law, and Politics. has long 
been looked on as a branch of philosophy. India also 
thought on such questions, but she had no schools of 
political Philosophy in the western sense, The problems 
which form the stock-in-trade of the Europeon political philo- 
sopher are answered in [ndian texts, but in a take-it or-leave-it 
manner, with little discussion; often indeed the only argument 
in favour of a position is the citation of an old legend, used 
much as Plato’s adaptations of older myths to reinforce his 
theories”.* | submit to differ with the distinguished scholar. 
The fault lies more with us than with the texts or the teachers 
of our ancient polity, which is represented by a galaxy of 
political thinkers. 

Rigveda refers to the popular philosophers, Angirasa, 
Brihaspati and other enlightened thinkers. The Brahmanas and 
Upanishadas, too, refer to ancient thinkers. The Buddha was 
himself'a great political philosopher, who followed the ancient 
traditions of Hindu Polity. 

Political Philosophy of the Buddha 

The great religious preacher viz., Sakyamuni Buddha, a 
prince by birth, was a great political thinker who paved way 
for national unity. Dealing, with various punishments meted 
out to sinners (Anguttara Nikāya,*I, pp. 46-47.), he observes: : 

ay fagana asaca drat a quw grad fagrastt xf | 

ae asaf, farad, fagaftan ass | Anguttara, I.,p. 47. 


l. Basham A L. The Wonder That Was India,. p, 47 
2. Ibid., p. 79. 
* Tripitaka edited by Bhikshu J. Kashyap 1960. 
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Thus he upholds Danda-gauravaih, importance of danda, 
which led to the foundation of kingship. He says : 
“ofed, fau, wu dravas ata, vistai afer aay 


gaa gifea | afer, fad, ww gut sacar sacar afgara 
grea QqWgewrd |” Anguttara I, p. 65. 

Thus he pleads for a strong and stable government for the 
good of the people : 


‘afer, fared aaa Usa asad afa, vier afer aay 
gam afal afed fused, aa alfa agra fam agaa 
Gara aga vata acara* feara gara da gear fa 1” 

Anguttara I, p, 65, ll 18-27. 


Thus the Buddha appears, in the 6th century B. C., as a | 
great democrat, whose political philosophy aimed at the 
progress and prosperity of the masses (bahuno janassa, 
Anguttara I, 65/17). His idea of kingship and administration 
was identical with the organisation of the Buddhist Church 
(Sangha), which championed the cause of bahujana or demos. | 
Hence political philosophy of the Buddha was based on | 
democratic traditions. The Buddha wanted to take with him | 
all the people to the abode of bliss here and hereafter. He 
professed an equilibrium between ‘attha’ and 'dhamma; which | 
was imperilled by the rise of thievish people, who could be | 
kept in check by a strong government. Tathāgata, rājā cha | 
chakkavatti, stood for the annihilation of anarchy (arajakarn) 
and the preservation of Law: 

at fü at fares cat darat afena 
TA aT fat Ts aF aAa N 


Anguttara I, p. 100/18-19. 
He was the champion of Law and Order (dhamma). The 


Chakkavatti Sūtra describes the character and role of Rāja 
Chakkavatti Dhammaraja: 


ss nine 


| T cf. Asokās R. E. VI...... : 
I gas ij aà pfp cee Fazang fe uds fiee 
afe fg SAR aian fea "g 4 Rhy masaia ae ffe 
MTS arr rez | 


V aši kr m e eR e 
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gu, far ust wana afaa aena ara 4 fae 
AFA THUR eH TE HVA Stu AJAA raz I otra 
ararfardzat afena xauravo TT a fagia seat safe p 
Anguttara I, pp. 100/29—101/1. 
Thus theBudhha, too, upheld the sanctity oi Dhamma 
(Dharma) or Rita, which set the chakra rolling: 
ardia ges agfa | 
Anguttara I, p. 101/29. 
He also paved way for national unity : 


aa agit gat pa ufacafa Brat a | 
gaze aratfaar ara fana qaaa 11 
Dighanikaya, III, p. 59, 
He dispelled darkness which had engrossed the world : 
Gata atta ata wor uero qarfuur 1 
Anguttara I, p. 159/28-29. 


The age of the Buddha was marked by the rise of Magadhan 
imperialism, and the great Magadhan minister Vassakara 
was a political thinker of no mean order (Parinirvana Sūtra, 
pp. 3-10). 

Ramayanic Thinkers—Ramayana, too, asserted the good 
of people (vriddhi kāmo hi lokasya)! to be the highest ideal 
ofa State styled Rama-rajya based on loka-mata (rajano 
lokasammatāh)?. Kings were subservient to Dharmabandha.? 
The Epic refers to Brihaspati!, Vasishtha ( Vasishtha 
rajadharmavit)®, Hanumana®, Ravana’? and Vibhishana$, as the 


. Ayodhya K., I. 35 

. Ibid., I. 49 

Ibid., XIV. 24 

Ibid , I. 32, 39 

. Ibid., LXXXI. 9 
Aranya K., LXVI. 18 
Kishkindha K., XXXI. 12; LIV.4 

6. Ibid., LXVI. 2, 3, 47; 

Sundara K, XLI. 2-4. 
7. Ibid., LII. 7 
8. Yuddha K., IX. 8-12, 16, 22. 


nA bkwWhd — 
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exponents of Rājadharma or Rājaśāstra. Rāmāyaņa also refers 


to Bhārgava-niti-sarhhitā". We find salient features of Rama- 
niti (Ayodhya K , Chaps., C-CID, which is also dealt with in 
the Agni Purana (Chaps. CCXXXIX —CCXLII). Vasishtha-niti 
has been described in a celebrated medieval work, named 
Yogavasishtha. (Part 1], Chaps., 11, 13, 14, 16, 17 etc.). 


Bharata-Chintakas—Mahabharata presents the views of 
the different political thinkers : 
Vasudeva (Vasudeva-naya),” Krishna-dvaipayana?, Parašurāma 
and his disciple Drona, Kaņika,” Nārada,* Brihaspati,” 
Usana,® Vasishtha,? and Bhishma, the most exalted exponent 
of Rājadharma. The Epic refers to Aušanasa šāstra,!0 
Bārhaspatya:sāstra,! Kāmandaka,'? and Mabesvara’s Raja- 
dharma! It refers to Visalaksha,44 and his work named 
Vaigalakshal® as well as Bāhudantaka,!5 Bārhaspatya,'” and 
Sukra-niti šāstra (Kāvyam).5 These are well-known works 


1. Uttara K., XCIII. 19. 


2. Adi P.,1.131. 
Sabha, P., XV. 13 (1) 
Adi P., I. 25; Santi P., XXXIII. 42-45. 
Ibid., CXXIX. 52. 
. Ibid., CXXXIX. 2. 3. 
. Ibid., CCXI. 27. 
Santi P., I. 10-13; VII. 5, 11-23 etc. 
7. Ibid., XXXVII. 9, 10. 
8. Ibid, XXXVII. 10. 
9. Ibid., XXXVII. 11. 
10. Ibid., CXXII. 11. 
11. Ibid , LIX. 84. 
12. Ibid , CXXIII. 11-12, 15-25. 
13. Anušāsana P. Ch. CXLV. 11-12, 15-25. 
14. Santi P. LIX. 80. 
15. Ibid, LIX 81-82. 
16. Ibid., LIX. 83. 
17. Ibid , LIX. 84 
18. Ibid. LIX. 85. 


ausm 
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of tue Hindu Polity. Kautilya;ihimself refers to Visālāksha and 
Bahudanta! etc. 


Pauranikas—The Puranas also mention the names of 
ancient political thinkers. Skanda. P. lays stress on the role of 
Dharma šāstra-prayojakas,* like Manu, Atri, Vishnu, Hārita, 
Yàjüavalkya, Usana‘ Angirà, Yama, Apastamba, Sarhvartta, 
Kātyāyana, Brihaspati? etc. in addition to Bhishma? and 
Chāņakya? (Kautilya). 


Smritis are recognised for their valuable contribution in the 
development of ancient political thought. Nibandhas, too, 
throw valuable light on the ancient polity. 


Medieval thinkers—It shows the popularity of polity, which 
was an important branch of learning from the Vedic age to 
the medieval times.  Rajasekhara, too, refers to Dandaniti! or 
Rajasiddhanta® quoting Ausanasa,? Barhaspatya? and Kautilya.® 
Rajasekhara upholds the importance of Dandaniti (Dandanitir- 
evaikā vidya)?. Krishna Misra, a Chandella minister, also holds 
the same view recognisiny Dandaniti,° alone as à vidya (Danda- 
nitireva vidya). Somadeva Suri refers to the following political 
thinkers : 

Tega fansa A ferereracal a to aera he To ata TMT EA 
FTATAAT AA ATA AAA | ; 

YaSastilaka, III, p. 315 (Kasi Edn ) 

Dašakumāra-charita of Dandi also refers to the following 

ancient political thinkers : 


1. K A.S, p 13 etc. 

2. Skanda P., II. iv. 32 2. 
3. Ibid., I. ii. 40. 251. 

4. K. M., 4/5-6, 7, 10, 

5. Ibid., 35/2. 

6. Ibid., 4/8. 

7. Ibid., 4/9. 

8. Ibid., 4/12. 

9. Ibid., 4/7. 

0 


10. Prabodha Chandrodaya, p. 71. 
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asfi ariana: gahyrafamaraatgefags FTA 
Iyaa: faufersadt fara: ga at d: MEATS | 
go go Fo, go WS 


It asserts :— 

ag gadi uaaa aata avedifafvfa | arg 
adsa arageedif 1 iadaan faemgung Wm agfa: 
giaagd: dfe | qo Fo Wo go WUE 

While discussing the importance of Dandaniti, Dandi 
asserts that it is the Kula-vidya of the kshatriyas ( Dandanitim 
kulavidyàm ), whose intellect is sharpened only with the 
knowledge of the Arthašāstra?. King devoid of its knowledge is 
doomed and people suffer from misery and trouble. Hence they 
violate the Law and consequently lawlessness prevails. Dandi 
also refers to Vishnu Gupta— Chāņakya ( Kautilya ) and 
Kamandaka, as the exponents of Nīti These are the well-known 
Sāstrakāras of the Hindu Polity. There are references to Artha- 
chintakah1( professors of the Arthasastra)as well as Arthašāstras 
composed by ancient teachers*. Visakhadatta also showers 
eulogium on arya Chankya-niti?, Ausanasa danda-niti, studied 


by Vishņušarmā, who was an associate of Chanakya‘, and other 
authors of Arthasastras (Artnasastrakarah )* quoted by 
Visakhadtta on the three types of governments Prithiviraja 


1. D.K Ch., p. 253. 


2. K. A. S., pp. XI-XII. 

3. Ibid., Book I. Chapt I, p.l: “Chis Arthašāstra is made 
as a compendium of almost all the Arthašāstras, which 
have been composed by ancient teachers.” 

Ibid, Book XV, Chap. |, p. 427. 
4. M. R., VI. : 

Teasa art aaa- AfA: | 
5 Ibid , after 1. 15 : 
fatan TE WIRT: | a went qvedigbeeeee e qx 

TATA: | 
6. Ibid, after III, 19: 

Re dv AT: fafaa fafsguantafa | 
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Rāso also alludes to Višāla (Visālasya rājanīti)! identical with 
Visalaksha. It upholds the sanctity and sublimity of Vedaniti 
(Antima Yuddha, 259). Prithiviraja Vijaya mentions Sukra 
(PV., IT. 20), Prachetā (PV, V.621, and Brihaspati (PV.,XII.35). 
It maintains the celebrity of Guru (Brihaspati) and Sukra (PV., 
IX.,36). Thus we have a continuous, and well-knit chain of poli- 
tical thinkers, who observed the Indian politics and came for 
ward with their philosophies. Was not Bhishma a political 
philosopher, whose discourse on Rājadharma, Dānadharma 
and Mokshadharma has always been held high in esteem ? We 
reiterate that India had her own political philosophy-unique 
and matchless. Lakshmidhara, the Gahadavala minister, was 
also an eminent philosopher. 


Philosophy in India has beena way of life instead of 
being a subject of dry discussion or table-talk. Philosophy 
grows directly out of life and its problems. It is a discipline of 
human mind. ‘ We live in the midst ofa situation that places 
imperious demands upon us. The inescapable urge of life 
brings us face to face with an environment that calls from us 
certain types of activity : to live is to be compelled to do some- 
thing under definite circumstances". Philosophy, thus, grows 
directly out of life and its needs. 


A renaissance of national life fostered by foreign invasions 
began with the Arab occupation of Sind. It caused terror, 
which stirred the mind and arms of the defenders. Thus, Hindu 
medieval India witnessed the development of political 
philosophy based on the spirit of freedom, unity, valour and 
political wisdom (prajfia). Gaznavide onslaughts accompanied 
by death and destruction stimulated the national mind to think 
of the ways and means to escape the annihilation : 


aama asa ga: § gafeesafa | 


frārafusaegeaita agqaisa faa di 
Katha Sarita Sagara, LX. 33 


1. P. R., Adikatha 26. 
2. Cunningham, G. WATTS, Problems of Philosophy, 


(London), p. 4. 
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Hindu medieval thought lays more stress on the efficacy of 
prajfia rather than that of parakrama (valour): 
sar AAT A FUF: di 
KSS., LIX. 10 


Mārjāramūshikopākhyāna of the Santi Parva of the Maha- 
bharata shows that mouse secured his life in the midst of 
enemies through the use of his prajiia : 


Vd ager: mam: sagrauta: d 
qa Raaf fe gaigei guai 
KSS. XXXIII. 130 


PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICS 


Philosophy, an important discipline of human mind, 
sustains people and princes alike, when their minds are 
enveloped in agony. When they are on the verge of collapse 
due to excessive stress and strain, philosophy extends her 
soothing hand of solace and sustenance. “The inescapable urge 
of life brings us face to face with an environment that calls from 
us certain types of activity : to live is to be compelled to do 
some thing under definite circumstances” 1 

The Post-Harsha period witnessed “the disastrous effects 
of the destructive inroads of Islam" 2--- --.----... “The Muslims 
were not only foreign mlechchha (unclean and boorish) con- 
querors, but they had deeply wounded their religious suscepti- 
bilities by indiscriminate demolition of temples and destruction 
of images of gods on a large scale”? The story of the Turkish 
conguest of India has not been Properly written on the basis 
of indigenous version of the episode. Yašastilaka Of Somadeva 
Suri, Dafa Kumāra Charita of Dandi, Kathākoša of Harisheņa, 
Kathāsarita Sāgara of Somadeva, Brihat Kathamafjari ‘of 
Kshemendra, Prithivirāja Vijaya of Jayānaka, Rājatarangiņi 
(1, il, & ILL of Kalhaņa, Jonarāja, and Šrivara Pandita) as well 
na like yarata, Vamana, Garuda, Vishņu- 

> Agni, Bhāgavata and Skanda have not been 
l. Cunningham, G. W 
D Majumdar, R. Cr 
3. Ibid., p. 399, 


ATTS, Problems of Philosophy, p. 4. 
The Struggle For Empire", p. 398, 
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evaluated for the pnrpose. Garuda and Skanda are seriously 
devoted to the study and analysis of the Turkish conquest 
of India. Similarly Yogavasishtha, a well-known religio- 
philosophical text of the early medieval India, has escaped the 
notice of modern historians. 

Prajfia and vimarša played an important role in the 
history of Hindu medieval thought. These were believed to be 
the effective ways and weapons for the attainment of liberation. 
Skanda asserts : 

afia: dem: germ faqfeaar | 
famis art mare afacata 1 
Skanda P., I. 1. 9. 44 


Here *vimarša” (deliberation and discussion), jfiana (knowledge 
derived from contemplation) and moksha (release) are urged to 
bring political liberation. Indra was deprived of his kingdom 
by king Indrasena, who vanquished the former by the force of 
his arms. It is in this context that moksha or deliverance 
refers to the freedom from political bondage and the recovery 
of kingdom, so lost by Indra, the king of the Suras (gods). An 
instance to this effect—that the wise people should deliberate 
upon the problem, as it leads to the realisation of truth, 
which, in turn, brings deliverance—we may point to the discus- 
sion of such knotty problems of national importance, as to how 
this country had been occupied by the Mlechchhas (Skanda P., 
V. III. 5. 14). Thus vimarśa-sthānam (Rūpakashatkam, p. 188) 
had its unique significance in the evolution of Hindu medieval 
thought. Nava Sahasanka Charita styled it viveka-vartma 
based on shadguna, and Upaya-tatva (N. S. Ch., X. 10). 
Krishņa-Mišra, the Chandella minister and a poet, portrayed 
his age urging the efficacy of viveka,! whlch alone could dislodge 
Maharaja Moha? stimulated by women, wine and passion 
(ve$ya, asava, manmathotsava) as well as heretics (Veda- 


1. Prabodha Ch., I. 11, 12; p. 26. 


2. Idid., p. 50; p. 79 : 
MEITA ASAT TARAT aerate 


3. Ibid., II. 1; p. 79 : 
«TA aera 
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viplavaka...mundita mundah) viz. Buddhists? and Jains.? It 
asserted the importance of Dandaniti (Dandanitireva vidya)‘. 


According to Sukra, king is also known as Danda and his | 
niti, which regulates, governs and guides, is called Dandaniti.5 
Rightly, Matsya holds that it is the custodian of law and order 
in the society (maryādāstbāpanārthancha dandanitih pravar- 
tate). Skanda asserts that it is a code of punishment to the evil 
doers for the guidance of those who have to wield the royal | 
sceptre and as such it was highly respected by kings (dandayitri 
Dandanitih dushtadandadhararchita).? But kings spurred by 
vices violated it and it led to their collapes (durnaya paripāka).* | 
These vices viz. hostility (vaira)? mutual wars (anyonya- i 
kalaha),!? rivalry (baddha-sparddha) and sensuous passion 
(madana mobandhata)? stupefied them. Hence Sarasvati had 
herself to rush to enlighten the minds (prabodhanāya)!? of 
kshatriya rulers by destroying their Stupidity (durvinaya) and 
miseries so caused. She earnestly appealed for the life of 
detachment (vairāgya).!5 She is Styled Vaiyāsiki Sarasvatī 
(vairāgyotpattaye Vaiyasikir Sarasvatirn) who was deputed in 
Person to awaken (prabodhodayāya) the kshatriya rulers from 


1. Prabodha Ch., p. 54. 
2. lbid., II. 4. 

3. Ibid., p. 100, 
4 
5 


Fa ee 


. Ibid., p. 17. 
. Sukraniti (Eng. Tr. B. K. Sarkara) p. 22, vy. 313-314, 
Ibid., I. 156, 
6. Matsya P., CXLII. 74, 
7. Skanda P.,1V, I. 29. 88. 
8. P. B. Ch., p. 170. 
9. Rüpakashatkam p. 4. 
10. Ibid., p. 8. 


11. Ibid., p. 7. 
| 12. Ibid., p. 38. 
] 13. P. B. Ch., p. 181. 


14. Ibid., p. 181, | 
15. Ibid., p. 181. | 
| 
| 
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deep slumber engrossed in passion, hostility, 
(ragadvesha mada mātsaryādayah).! 


Naya-Bharati (Yogavasishtha, II. 17. 1.) 


inebriety and envy 


| and Vaiyasiki Sarasvati paved way for the intellectual 
renaissance and reformation based on historical tradition and 


philosophy and this intellectual revolution was spurred by 
Vishnubhakti : 


awad faar fa - wacat | 
wfa awa, eene aafaa was: TATA | 
aa 4 qey iua faia gar squfgpeeq^ 
Prabodha Ch., p. 111 


Sarasvati consoles :— 


(s140) aca, ranfii agafa qd4 waat wat- 
aafaa, adafa a cadfegrfeesroparemirfa | qur fg— 


Do not feel disturbed and distressed thinking the transitory 
nature of the worlds’ existence : 
aT CBETRRITZSISEQSD: ARA dar FU | 
aa gaa gagat ase: WX PeR: Ji 
mg: atsamēt Würjaud Vie IIa: | 
fara: pAn agfa asana euam d 
Prabodha Cha., V. 14 


Sarasvati implores and inspires the spirit of unity :— 


pis 


āgurga wamafi | fmegafaeaargadtat a grafa 
MAATA | Ya:— PB. Ch., p. 183. 


Uga Tal WET werWerfemfeqqu | 


HT ATA 3: ala URANJA: |i 
Prabodha Ch., V. 15 


Sarasvati asserted that the national distress was based on 
the life and philosophy of attachment (P. B. Ch., p. 184). It 
urges to discriminate between ‘nitya’ and ‘anitya’, former, per- 
manent and eternal, leads to bliss, while the latter, the transitory 


1. P. B. Ch., p. 179. 
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emotions and aspirations, cause misery and trouble. In brief, 


Sarasvati fondles the kshatriya rulers with her filial affection, 


so asking them not to be excited by the violence of their enemies 


(amishamapakarinamar the ko’yamatyaveso bhavatah).! Many 
such vicious and valiant invaders had been disposed off. So 
what, if they suffered at the hands of those sinful people : 
dint: qui: wf a afeat efr 4 WT: | 
aama at aft ga wa: Bt durt HT: 
grdtā: faa gfe ara o fames | 
aaea Famam ut: LI 
P. B. Ch., V. 18 


Sarasvati drew their attention towards religious? and politi- 
cal unity.? Sarasvati’s instructions were based on those of ancient 
sages! inspired by the philosophy of Upanishadas.® It wasa 
great intellectual revolution which sustained and supproted the 
defenders of this beautiful country. 

Yogavasishtha asserts the importance of adhyātmajūāna, 
the nobest thought, hence styled Rājavidyā, by the knowledge 
of which kings got relieved of their mental agonies.* Kingdoms, 
wealth, and pleasures are the fruits of thought.” King is guided 
by prudent thought. Through deep meditation he can assess the 
true nature of things in the tlmes of distress, and confusion 
regarding the problems asociated with sandhi and vigraha.® 


. PB. Ch., p. 185. 
. Ibid., p. 173. 

. Ibid., V. 8. 

. Ibid., p. 196. 

. Y. V., IL 11.18 : 


qaf waga FEAAAMAGIAA | 
a Ta Cera: ore SARATA Tar: di 

7. Ibid., II. 14. 10; : 
XISHIÉS GETS: CHIT ATT KIT ATA: | 


| O Amaea Gari ga ui 
8. Ibid., II. 14. 38, 


Tiie Hag UT aR aa | 
fons wae arf faartea aera d 


QN Ca 8D — 
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Thus vimarša and viveka alone help a king in deciding his policy 
and action pertaining to peace and war. Krishna Misra upheld 
the might of vichara-Sara (thought, sharp and effective like 
arrows) for the destruction of enemies : 


aisé sate: ofa faan: mikara ge qUu | 
aa quera fagri tustagida fagn PA di 
Prabodha Ch., IV. 14 


There is pun on the word Sindhu-rāja, which represents 
Jayadratha, the Epic King of Sindhu-Sauvira (modern Sind), as 
well asa Muslim ruler of Sind. Chandella minister approves 
of vastu-vichāra for the sustenance of life (vastuvichāreņaiva 
jiyate)! and the same expedient is summoned— 

aaa fara egret seq faare: | 
P. B. Ch., p. 141 


It is this philosophy, which breaks the chain of human 
bondage, physical, mental and political. Thus politics had been 
closely associated with philosophy. Gita, an acknowledged 
philosophical text, traces its origin from the battle-fieid, where 
in the midst of warring armies the great Epic hero drooped down 
on his charriot throwing away his bow. Krishna, a great poli- 
tical thinker, rejuvenated new vigour and blood in the mind and 
heart of Arjuna. Krishna represents an institution—a school 
of thought, recognised by Sukra (Sukra-niti, IV. 129) Similarly 
Sukra and Brihaspati were two ancient schools of political 
philosophy, which influenced and inspired medieval Indian 
thought. It is rightly said: 

. “The Owl of Minerva takes its flight, 
Only when the twilight shades begin to fall.” 


With the advent of Rajani-parābhavam,? the poets and 
thinkers drew attention of the Rājapūta princes towards the 
immortality of soul as preached by the Gita. They were spurred 
to fight and enjoy the company of divine ladies viz. apsaras by 
meeting death in the battle-field. 


1. P. B. Ch., p. 141. 
2. P. V., II. 17. 
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HINDU MEDIEVAL THOUGHT 


Dandi (Dašakumāra Charita), Somadeva Siri (Yasasa- 
tilaka and Nitivākyāmrita), Kshemendra (Brihat Katbamar- 
jari), Somadeva (Kathāsarit Sagara), Visākhadatta (Mudrā- 
rākshasa) and Jayānaka (Prithivirājavijaya) have discussed 
different problems of their epochs in their respective works. 
Inscriptions of this epoch are also very important for the 
study of Rājašāstra. Space does not permit me to discuss 
these different schools of thought. But we may now set 
forth the salient features of the politics of the period based 
on the well-known works of the age. | 


Arya Chāņakya Niti 

Dandi’s political ideas were inspired by the Kautilyan 
school of political philosophy, which inspired and influenced | 
Kamandaka (I. 5-6). He was conversant with the Arthašāstras 
of Kautilya and Kàmandaka. He tells us that Acharya 4 
Vishnugupta had composed his work on Dandaniti comprising 
six thousand verses for the guidance of Mauryan King : 

ada aagi aad faga rutē wafa: 
worpaea: HAAT 112 

It refers to Kautilyan Arthašāstra. Dandaniti is styled f 
Kulavidya of the Kshatriyas.* It leads to the abode of 
happiness guiding with its light based on the Sastras : 

amada aaea Uu add MPATT |* 

Kautilya himself tells us: “This Sastra has been made by 
him who from intolerance (of misrule) quickly rescued the 


Scriptures and the science of weapons and the earth which 
had passed to the Nanda king*.5 


1. C. I. I., Vol. IV, p. 150, (lines 23-24); p. 157 (lines 25-26); 


Anjaneri Plates (First set) of Bhogašakti | 
SOIL AG ) ogasakti, Year 461 | 


2. D. K. Ch. Purva, I. p, 23. 

| aiea areata ates ataug 

i 3. Ibid., Uttara., VII, p. 256. 
4. Ibid., Uttara, VIII, 254. | 
5. Ibid., Uttara. VIII, p. 254, | 
6. K. A. S. (Shamsastry, 1951) p. 463. | 


i 
1 
4 
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Importance of Kautilyan Politics 


Thus the significance of Kautilyan politics is evidently 
very great as for as the recovery of kingdom was con- 
cerned, It is for this reason that Kautilya was held high in 
the national life of our country. Hammiramadamardana, a 
Sarnskrit drama written between A. D. 1219 and 1229 by 
Jayasimha Sūri, a contemporary of King  Viradhavala 
of Gujarat deals with the efficacy of Chanakyan Politics. It 
is divided into five acts. 

The theme of the play is based on the Struggle between 
Turushkas and the rulers of Gujarat The Turkish chief 
styled Hammira invaded Gujarat in course of his campaigns 
in Western India Yadava king Sinehana also threatened 
Gujarat at this time Thus confronted by the dangers to 
his country King Viradhavala consulted his ministers Teja- 
| pala and Yastupāla, who warned the king to desist from his 
| aggressive policy unless he had secured his own position by 
securing the help of Mewar princes. Second Act displays the 
diplomatic manoeures by means of which the astute minister 
succeeded in creating dissension in one camp—between 
Singhana and his ally Sangrāma Sirhha, who joined the 
camp of Viradhavala. In Act III we hear of Mlechchhas? 
attack on Mewar. But the strategy of Vastupala forces the 
Turkish invader to leave Mewar In Act IV another strategy 
of the astute minister poisons the mind of Khalifa of Baghdad 
against Hammira, the Turkish invader, whose army was 
| repulsed. In the last act we are told that Vastupala released 
| the two preceptors of Hammīra, who were to dissuade their 
disciple to abstain from committing cruelties. Tbus Vastupāla, 
who is compared to Chanakya the minister of Chandra Gupta 
| Maurya, succeeded in rescuing the kingdom of Gujarat by 
driving out the Turkish army. Thus the role of Chanakya 
| and his politics was well recognised in the Medieval India. 

Mudrārākshasa, too, showers encomium on the astute 
diplomacy of Chanakya styled Arya Chāņakya Niu. 

Somadeva Siri also asserts : 
faar siifaantatt aaloafafaa at i 
qur alfafagiaea qur fawaqaa: | 
Yasasulaka, III. 260. 
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le. There is no gain to medical treatment provided toa 
person whose period of life is exhausted. Similarly valourous 
deeds (and romantic chivalry of the Rajputs) devoid of 
political thought were of no avail. Visakhadatta extols 
Ārya-Chāņakya-nīti! for its efficacy in the destruction of the 
enemies (pratihata pratipaksha Arya-Chanak ya-nitih).2 
Navasahasáüka Charita also eulogises Nayasastra, comparing | 
it with dipa-śikhā, which dispells darkness from the face of | 
the earth. Hence the Paramāra court-poet urges : 

aaar g fafafa Saar foris gaftatafarerarai 14 

Prithvirāja Vijaya also asserts the importance of the 
combination of political wisdom and valour for the Prosperity 
of the State and kingdom : 

Wafer sarta RITE ÍTGTRT | 


faratas pafa PATTI || 


P. V., V. 98 
garia aemfaeftagršaareai: | | 
veias qia arermamar 1 | 


Ibid., V. 99 
Jayānaka adds— 


SIC EAS ETE IE gaar | 
wattgad gg Raisat qat 1) 


Ibid., V. 104 
Višākhadatta too summons Nitividyā with all its angas 
and Sakhas : 


Vradgautīeā fafīšat: arfas Prater | 
«guga Aad grata gTgūfē u | 


1. M. R., VI, p. 254 (after VI-2) 
2. Ibid., VI. 1. 

3. N. S. Ch., X. 6. 

4. Ibid., X. 24, 
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the mental activities and intellectual unrest caused by the influx 
of alien conquerors viz. Tajikas and Turushkas. It led to 
the development of polity based on new forces and institutions. 
Despite our researches most of us still believe that after the 
death of Harsha, “In political institutions no evolution took 
place.” 

| The age, marked by the alien invasions as well as 
occupation of Sind, Punjab and North Western Hill-country 
| by the Mlechchhas, stirred the mind of national poets and 
1 thinkers. The fundamental state-structure remained the same 
as was prevalent in the past, but new political institutions as 
well as instruments of war moved ahead to meet the challenge 
which threatened the country and culture. 


Popular stories became medium of political instructions 
and Rajaniti was exhaustively expounded and elaborated in 
the various stories (nana kathantare tatra rajaniti vido mithah).? 
Jatakas, Pafichatantra, Kathakosha of Harishena, Tilakamafijari 
of Dhanapāla, Brihatkathā Mafjari and Kathāsarit Sagara are 
such treasures of Hindu genius exhibited in the discussion of 


Rājanaya. 
These thinkers visualised the compendium of politics in the 
form of a rajya-vriksha or niti-vriksha. Somadeva Siri holds : 
asma agfa feaa gafeaay | 
gaged fame qa at sere wp Afaa di 
Yaśastilaka, III. 260. 


F Dandi observes : 

| Cedar MATAA, AURA MAJAA: TUTT- 
| Tea: KAY BAT | grām fe fafasaatsatary SMAN STTY:, 
| seres faders | aa: TEATRAS: freYmWrqumu:, agiman 


| feq, Raai safara:, wegufswwu:, ufafafe gerne, 
| qaaa Raga V 

Daśakumāracharita, Uttara, VIII. 276. 

It is an abridged treatise styled niti-taru, complete in itself, 

[ sufficient enough to meet the challenge of *durvaravairivara- 

vāraņa” styled Matanga-maba-bhaya. Kathasarit Sagara also 


l. E.H. I., p. 371. 
2. B. K. M., VIII. 597. 
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mentions Rājanītisamuchchaya ( K. S. S., XXXIV. 189) 
dealing with kingship, the royal conduct based on decency 
and decorum of conduct, appointment of ministers after careful] 
examination and tests (upadhābhih...parikshitān., Danda, 
chara (spy), Kosha-danda (treasury and army), Kantakas 
(thorns), as well as tri-Saktis, upāyas and gunas for the conquest 
of enemy’s lands (paradega jigishuh) The ignorant of these 
elements of Hindu Polity meets his doom. Times were very 
hard.1 Princes, under the state of stress and strain,? could 
not learn the large treatises on politics. Hence short f 
compendiums like Barhaspatya Arthaśāstra based on sūtra 
style were composed. 

Vishnudharmottaram presents the saptānga-rājya, which 
was to be protected : 


fag Kad umaa JFT: | 
asa SF UAT Tada facfeaar n 
Vishnu Dh., II. CXLV. | 
aaia a saa waga yaar i 
yaaa sqa Um FA HITA N | 
Ibid.. IT. CXLIV. 2 i 
WIH ae am gi aM asaàa F | | 
fat sagaia — usa Aa TAA 11 
Ibid., II. CXLIV. 3 


Vishnudharmottaram reflects the Post-Harsha period of 
Indian history, 
Saindhava Mlech 
1); 


—f 
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of Brahmanical bias is misleading. 
asserts :— 


Vishnu Dharmottaram 


TAA q usage fasana fraarada \ 
ATGATFATTĀRTST IEECCHECIECE MT 
V.D. R., IL. CXLV.4 
WIDGET W Usata fg: wat qae | 
"US q wag Wear dfe N | 
| Ibid , II. CXLV. 5 | 
| awaa amasa — fasnfrqrierfafa | | 
aaa qd: art afeafarefaaay di 
Ibid., II. CXLV. 6 
‘Chintanam’ (contemplation, deliberation, and discussion) 
reflects national consciousness, which is urged for the destruction 
of the enemies. internal or external, particularly the Mlechchhas 
(Mlechchhaih sarhchhādite deša sa taduchchhittaye nripah)! 
It could be accomplished by means of Mandala policy (V. D. 
R., II. CXLV. 7-13) upholding the importance of sandhi and 
vigraha according to the exigency of the time (V. D. R., II. 
| CXLV 14-19). It urges the growth of power  (pratapa- 
vriddbi)? It also uphods the use of Mayajala or Indrajala? 
(Chhala-niti) for the destruction of enemy. Thus alone king 
could relieve the country of  Parachakra-bhaya^ Thus 
important developments took place in the Hindu Medieval 
India based on liberty, unity and equality. 


Political System of Prithviraja Vijaya 


The age of Prithiviraja III reperesents a turning point in 
the history of India. Ancient India came to an abrupt end 
after the second Battle of Tarain (1192 A. D.), where 
Prithiviraja III suffered crushing defeat atthe hands of 
Mohammad Ghori. He quits the political stage and most | 
probably retired to tapovana to embrace asceticism as is 


i 1. R. T, 107. 

| 2. V. D. R., II, CXLV. 19-20. 

3. Ibid., II. CXLVIII. 7-9; II. CXLIX. 1-3. 
4. Ibid., II. CLIV. 21. 
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evident by the observations of Prithvirajavijaya* (1. 48-49). 
where Rama Hari (Prithiviraja III) is stated to have embraced 
jinatva (PV., I, 48) and tāpasatā (PV., I. 59). His exit, however, 
from the stage was marked by violence and vandalism of the 
Turkish armies (PV., 1. 50-51) marked by a reign of persecution 
and terror to Brahmanas (PV. I. 52) and to the sacred spots 
(PY., I. 53) as well as to the social and religious life (PV., I. 
54—56). Age of crisis and catastrophe marked by struggle 


for survival began. It is aptly styled Rajaniparabhavam 


(PV., II. 17)—the dark night of distress. 

Evidently then it heralded new developments in the 
political organisation of the country. All the rulers of this 
dynasty were nationalist rulers whose svadharma was protection 
of the country, culture and people destroying those 
who threatend them. As such they were trained in the 
national school of Pratihara politics (pratiharana vidhe yo 
paratīhāra àsit)? They had martrimonial relations withthe 
Pratihāras of Kanauj? and Chālukyas of Gujarat,* who fought 
for freedom of the country. But these dynasties related with 
one an other by the bonds of blood and bone, quarrelled 
among themselves and these wars proved suicidal. It was 
consequently urged that they should combine to regain the 
lost power : 


amara ARTA aaa | 
qi: seafayarat sad eife: Faz t 
Prabodha Ch., V. 8. r 


X sfnar ILA: HAT g:, arafa quur wasg: | 
asnata ananasa gaa fare agaa: 1 
Rūpakashatkam, Rukmini, IV. 5. 
It exhibits a change in the thinking process of the 


Indian nation in that age. But it isnot noticed by the 
modern researchers. 


1. cf., Appenix. 
2. Gwalior Stone Ins. of Bhoja, line 3. 
3. P.V, V. 31. 
4. Ibid., V. 51. 
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Prithiviraja Vijaya refers to political thinkers! (nitijfia, 
PV., XII. 39) like Sukra (PV., II. 20) and Brihaspati? (PV., 
XII. 35). The science of Politics is styled Niti? Naya‘ 
and Ràjavidyà.5 The poet conceives of Niti as a woman 
comprising the beautiful limbs of prajfia, (political wisdom), 
bala (strength), utsāha (valour), sidhyupāya (four upāyas 
for the attainment of success), and gunas (shad guņas aimed 
to promote the peace and prosperity of the State). Thus 


E y ļ 
L Sarvanga Sundari Niti is presented in conformity with the | 
national concept of Indian medieval thought (cf. MR., 1.5— | 
guņavatyupāya nilaye......... niti vidye).  Jayānaka further | 


upholds the efficacy of  buddhi-bala? (intelligence) and 

udyama® (strenuous exertion), and purushartba? (intensive | 
effort) Undetterred and undaunted by the forces o? Daiva or | 
Kala, defender of the country i.e. Kshatriya, had to fight 

keeping in view the immortality of the soul—- 


gia arma adat far sadga ales fm ad: 1 
afa at aafaa grgarad ved ga ETİNA |i 
PV., IX. 7. 
State and its Structure 


Prithviraja Vijaya exhibits its knowledge of the organic 
character of a State and niti was aimed to bring good to all its 


. PV, IV. 60; V. 62. 

. Ibid., IX. 36. 

. Ibid., V. 62, 104; XI. 37. 

. Ibid., II. 44; V. 98. 

. Ibid., IX. 65. | 

Ibid., V. 104 : | 
garas eara feegamagraa | | 
satmgeedaen difaaeowet aut 1 


7. Ibid., XII. 39: 


afa gfza er gauatt feme He: | 
qaaifaa seqq: SAAKUMA T eus | 


8. Ibid., XII. 41. | 
9. Ibid., XII. 56. | 


Qv ta RR t o 
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limbs (sarvānga)? viz. king*; minister?, army’. treasury’, fort [~ 
(durga) ally ( mitra ) and territory ( prithivi? or deśa?;) 
These are well-known constituents of a State, the progress and 
prosperity of which depended upon their co-operation and 
co-ordination. Skanda asserts that Rajya devoid of sovereignty 
loses its vitality and existence : 


4 usd usafaeargtisa at tad cau | 
aitas azsa o qur Ai aad i 


Skanda P., IV. i. 34. 98. 


It reflects the exit of sovereignty from the stage. | 


KINGSHIP 


King’s importance— People in the absence of a king repre- 
sent the physical bodies deprived of heads :— 


afeae aRar agaa a: ga sare: | | 
afer yaar eaa ragsaftardai — ud 


Jonaraja explains :— 


"errat ea fusrexfaat wade at agresquaraui TANETAT 
farifafeocar aariaa 1o z 


FRIV RK35 

Thus Prithvirāja Vijaya follows Sukra who asserts that | 
king is tbe head of the State (saptangamuchyate rajyam tatra | 
mūrdhā nripah smritah).2° But the poet asserts, in his own | 
poetic way, that the life of the State and people depends on the | 
. PV., V. 104. | 
- Ibid., ILI. 7, 8, 75, 79; IV 49, 53, 56; VII 30; X. 3. | 
- Ibid., II. 44; VI. 44; VIII 58; IX. 44, | 
- Ibid., X. 31, Sainya. 
5 Ibid., VIII. 26 
- Ibid., X, 31, 50 
- Ibid., I 67. 
- Ibid., VIII. 30. 
- Ibid., XI. 66. 
. Sukraniti, I 61. 


l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

; 6 
7 

8 

9 

10 
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E. personality of a king, whose presence secured the protection of 
J| x the country and people. 


Avadata kshatriyata (True kingship) 


The word Kshatra is explained as the source of sustenance 

and support against the injuries (kshatāt santrananat 

|, kshatram).2 He is usually styled Kshatriya enne of 

keeping weapons with him (śastrāstra dharanat prayah 

ksbatriyah syát)? Ramayana also asserts that Kshatriyas 

| carried bow with them onlyto relieve the world of distress 

| and misery (kshatriyair dhāryate chāpo nārta $abdo bhavediti).* 

The title of Chāhamāna, the Adi-purusha of this dynasty, rests 
on this concept of kshatra, kshatriya and cbāpa (bow) : 


EUs quddiwur ga AMT AAT afafa: | 
qaaa inafaa gargartafafa sat gut N 

P. V., IL. 44. 
| Similarly kripana was also known for its quality of giving 
| protection to the country and people (jagadraksha parayanam 
a AO kripāņam) * Sword was the only reliable friend of 


ial 


Kshatriya kings : 
afer sata rediafafago ASIA GSAT 
safasataradia aafaa fasafaantāttā: | 
qrarergfaarerenr auferam f Ad T fiar 

| grami alfaaat auian 3« gztssasfa 1 

Prabodha Ch., I. 4 


| 1. P. V., VIII. 4 
| garai gfadi aar UAA TATT | 
alfa gga T ATR: N 
Jonarāja explains— 
uaga AAT ATT gfadi dara aafaa amat ify 
YAATTETT: tt 
2. Skanda P., IV. ii. 87. 32; Markandeya P, CXIX. 24. 
3. Skanda P., IV, ii. 87. 32. 
4. Ramayana, Aranya K, Ia 
S. Rūpakashatkam, p. 191. 
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Such were the basic qualifications of a Kshatriya king 
in the Hindu Medieval India. Prithviraja Vijaya repre eni 
the sacred earth crying, under great stress and strain, for 
her saviour, the true Kshatriya gifted with the virtues of 
compassion and swordsmanship E 

g: arf at urgfewisfea we aearfea ar afanar 1 


gugma dt ar A Wg WP PANA 1 
P. V., VI. 110 

It shows the dearth of 'sat kshatriya'? or avadata Kshatriya 
i.e. pure Kshatriya, who did not desert their posts of duty 
by their abject betrayal. Such Kshatriyas who did not stick 
to their svadharma were styled Kshudra-Kshatriyas? i.e. 
the Kshatriyas who did not adhere to Kshatra-vrata, *vira- 
dharma, or khadgabala* i.e the sacred duty of a Kshatriya 
(padam vartmani Kshatriyanam).5 

A sat-Ksbatriya was the refuge of dharma and dharā. 
There was a national urge for the services of an avadata 
Kshatriya. 

But history knows it well that most of the Kshatriyas 
fled in terror. Hence such Kshatriya was rightly styled 
‘avarajam.® Soddhala exhorted : 


aaga | vera Aaina 
arafaf: tert seg. 
areata alms afegtāgsovrafax 
eu: Sete) afayafa faa dud n 
Udayasundarikathā, p. 41. 


1. Vikramankadevacharita, I ibs 
W og a: PART: mur: | 
2. Rüpakashatkam, Kiratarjuniyam, I. 39 : 
"d: FSR PISTIS aedun: | 
aafaa reri fafaargata: 11 
| . Ibid., Rukminiharana Īhāmriga, I. 24 : 
Spera aeaaaee 1 
4. Ibid., p. 70, verses 13-14. 
- Ibid., Kiratarjuniyam Vyāyoga I. 42. 
6. Rāmacharita (Abhinanda krita), XXXVIII. 96. 
Mbh. Sabha P., XIV. 2; Āšsvamedhika P., XXI. 14-16 


UA 
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Vishnudharmottaram also asserts the importance of 
kripana : 


PITAL aera d" TJAT | 
A ar att: f qur Bp aaa ATA d 
V. D, I. 211. 5. 


It also upholds the efficacy of chāpa (bow) : 
famàg aig F: a TINAR I 
V. D, I. 211. 22 
Rajatvam (PV., V. 36) 

Thus, in short, we conclude that the fundamental basis 
of kingship in Hindu Medieval India was the purification 
of the country! (prithivim pavitratam netum rājašabda 
kritārthatām).* “Vigraharaja IV performed this duty well 
enough; and itis with no little pride that he speaks of his 
having rendered Aryavarta worthy of its name by the 
repeated extermination of the Mlechchhas i.e. the Muslim 


invaders from the north west :"? 


amia amb gidu gaarrdrēfarģamītu 

da: marri safe fasad PAGALTTTS: t 
Delhi Pillar Ins. of Bisaladeva, verse 3. 
Prithiviraja III, too, justified his title of raja by destroying 
the Mlechchhas (PV., VIII. 30-31). But itdid not last long 
and the collapse of Prithiviraja III led to the destruction of 
rājarājatvam ( PV., VI 88). Hindu kings were forced to 

embrace the status of vassalage. 


Origin of Kingsbip. 
Prithiviraja Vijaya also traces the origin of kingship 
to an urge to avert the evils of matsyanyaya : 
fasida gāifeauiatta gat: quad | 
qafas aae mei agaa N 
P. V, L 27. 
Here Jayānaka follows Manu relating to the origin of 
kingship :— 
1. P. V., VIII. 31. 
2. Ibid., VIII. 30. 
3. E. Ch., D., p. 60. 
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aust fe Asfa ada) fagdaara | 
waima AA UTA STA: du 
Manu, VII. 3 
gafa Garglūtammgu ae F 
aafaa arat fag eruat: u | 
Ibid., VII. 4 
a gari aasa fafaa qu: 1 
amfa ë wawa o Gemma L 
Ibid., VII. 5 
quemfaerawdui qafa a aaifa vi 
ada ufa warf mfrsacrfadifangw og 
Ibid., VII. 6 | 
aisfadafa agra asa: gia: undue | | 
a HAL d atm: | uža: NWISG: 1 | 
Ibid., VII. 7 


Mahābhārata (Šānti Parva, Chap. CXXII) gives an exhaustive 
account of this ancient tradition, which describes the origin, 
evolution and divinity of kingship in ancient India. | 


Divinity of Kingship 


Prithviraja Vijaya upholds the divine character of Hindu 

monarchy. Prithiviidja IIT is, himself equated to Rama, 

(P. V., I. 33). King is compared to Indra (Prithvipurandara) 1 

and other divine personalities like Varuna, Mahendra, and f 

Yama ctc.? as well as Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, Ravi and 
Kartikeya? based on the identity of functions, a Kshatriya 

king had to perform. The Chāhamāna rulers from Chāhamāna 

to Prithiviraja III are stated to have represented Aditya.4 
Prithiviraja III and his minister Kadambavāsa have been 
respectively mentioned as Rāmaē and Hanumanta.6 The 

1. P. V., IV. 87. 
i 2. Ibid., V. 132. 
3. Ibid., VI. 32-38, | 
4. Ibid., VIII. 74. | | 
5. Ibid., I. 33. 
6. Ibid., IX. 38. 
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former is repeatedly referred to as the God-incarnate (devata 
tanumāšritya).! Prithivīrāja JIL is also compared to Brahma 
(P. V , IX. 78) and Indra (kshiti-Jishnu, P.V., XII. 5 
his brother, is called Lakshmana. 
well-known dašāvataras? of Vishnu 
the earth of the calamities.3 


). Hariraja, 
The king is equated to the 
with a mission to relieve 


Titles. The royal titles viz. nare$vara,! narapāla,? 
narapati as well as dharanipala,? prithivipati and 
kshitipati? reflect the royal function of giving protection to 
the country and people. The epithet mahi-mihira!? also reflects 


the kingly duty of destroying distress and darkness from the 
earth like that of sun. 


King's Character and Qualities 


King was desired to bea kshatriya of pure conducti 
gifted with the merits and virtues, which led to his election 
by Raja Lakshmi (gunavadbhir vrità lakshmih).!? It reminds 
us of Skanda Gupta’s election by Lakshmi? Piety and 
noble conduct (pūrņaih punyaih)!! as well as divine splendour 
(Āditya-dyutayah)!5 emanating from qualities, virtues and 
beauty! were also requisite qualifications of a person befitting 


1. P. V., IX. 45,48,50—58 etc. 
. Ibit., IX. 67 : auru fācaagai 
2. Ibid., IX. 49-54. 
3. Ibid , IX. 54. 
4. Ibid., IV. 79. 
5. Ibid., IV. 75. 
6. Ibid., X. 3. 
7. Ibid., IV. 49. 
8. Ibid., IV. 53. 
. 9. Ibid., IV. 56. 
10. Ibid., IV. 58. 
11. Ibid., VI. 110. 
12. Ibid., VIII. 7. 
13. Junagarh Rock Ins. of Skanda Gupta, verse 5. 
14. P. V., VI. 25; VIII-31. 
15. Ibid., VIII. 74. 
16. Ibid., X. 3. 
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the exalted throne Thus youth and vigour (yauvana 


Sri)? as well as discipline and self-control (vinaya vasamvadata) 
and eloquence (vadānyatā)* were the royal virtues. 

The character and qualities of a king were developed by 
training (dikshitatvam)* and education (nripa éiksha).6 A king 
had to attain proficiency in the science of arms (Sikshitamastra 
vidyaya)® and art of warfare ( yuddhatatva y comprising 
archery (chapa kaušala kala)? swordsmanship? and horse- 
Thus it is evident that a prince was highly educated 


riding. 
in arts and sciences suited to his job. 


Vyasana (Vices) 

Like the other works dealing with political ideas, 
Prithviraja Vijaya also holds that a king bad to lead a 
restricted and restrained life, devoid of vices. Hunting (mrigayā) 
and drinking (kādambari)!? are stated to be vices, though 
these were the popular means of royal recreation (mrigaya | 
vinoda )2® But there were five particular vices styled | 
aripañchaka—enemies of the royal splendour, and these were 
subservient to Kama (passion) +° Kautilya, Sukra, Brihaspati 
and other thinkers also assert that shadvarga-ari i. e. sixfold | 
enemy should be suppressed and subdued in order to attain | 
self-control.!? Sukra mentions these six vices as passion, anger, 


1. M. R., HII. 18. 

7). PNS > 
3. Ibid., X. 42. 
4. Ibid., IX. 18. 
5. Ibid., XII. 10. 
6. Ibid., X. 30. 
7 
8 
9 


(€ 


| 
. Ibid., IX. 57,58. | 
. Ibid., IX. 61. | 
. Ibid., IX. 59,60. 

10. Ibid., IV. 14,21. | 

11. Ibid., IV. 27. | 

12. Ibid., IV. 59 : 


grad aga ga gta ma 
Sad data d 
13. K. Artba$āstra I. 7,1 : gen ASSET 


afasi aiga | 
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stupidity, greed, pride, and arrogance in which kings should 
Jj not indulge themselves! It will bring happiness to him. 
Brihaspati also enjoins kings to give up these vices? But 
Jayanaka, aptly, assigns the highest place to Kama (passion 
and lust) making ari-pafichaka i. e. krodha, moha, lobha, màna 
and mada subordinate to the former (Kāmānuyātamaripaiicha- 
kam? Gitā, too, holds that he, whose sences are mastered, 
attains the stability of prajfia (Gita, II, 61). All these vices 
lead to utter ruin (Gita, II. 62-63). Thus the author of 
f Prithiviraja Vijaya urged strongly the rulers to be conscious 

of the dragon, the Kama. 


Functions of King 


People’s happiness (prajā sukha),* protection and prosperity 
(prajā kshema)* were the most important duties ofa king, 
who was the support® and sustenance of the country (vasudham 
babhāra).” He gave protection to all the creatures (rakshati 
charācharam jagat)® particularly to the sacred country of 
Bhárata.? 


A king is stated to be defender of social order (parirakshati 
varņa sar:hsthitim)!° with his devotion to Brahmanas (dvija- 
vatsalata).14 Similarly he stood as a saviour of cow 
(go-rakshaņa).'? In short a king's mind was devoted to 
the prosperity and well-bing of his subjects (prajya 

1. Sukraniti, I 142: 
. ATAFIAKTAT Atel ST ATTASKTT | 
qayga gu: o! 
. Barhaspatya Sūtra, I. 106. 
. P. V., IV. 59. 


p 
3 

4. Ibid., IIT. 21. 
5. Ibid., VIII. 65. 
6 

7 

8 


. Ibid , IX 66. 
. Ibid., IX. 67. 
. Ibid., IX. 68. 


ļ 
| 
| 
9. Ibid., IX. 83. 
10. Ibid., XII 20. 
| 11. Ibid., IX. 73. 


12. Ibid., VI 109. 
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prajābhyudaya vardhana datta chitte).* He had to defend 
the entire earth by destroying the valiant and wicked ķ 
Mlechchhas, who threatened it, by his own prowess : 
dageecata ada: araras Wd gargfu: | 
Harsba Stone Ins. of Vigrabāraja II, line 19. 
Prithvirāja III, the defender of the four varnas, sanctified 
the whole earth by destroying the Mlechchhas, thus, fully 
jus ifying the title of kingship : 
gadi afai Ad weed STAT | 
agitaina giua aft amg uU 
P.V., VIII. 30. 
qe: gde g FAT MUHAJI | 


quigeraagiat qfar N N 
Ibid., VIII. 31. 


Imperialism 

Hence rightly Prithviraja III was styled Bhārate$vara 
(P. V., XL. 8). It represents the imperial status of Prithiviraja 
III. Hindu imperialism was reflected by the possession of 
Sapta-ratna (Ratna-saptakam, P. V., II. 66). Prithivirāja 
Vijaya upholds chakravartitā (PV., II. 41) based on the status 
of paramountcy (sakalabhūmibhritām, PV., III. 27; or sakala- 
digjaya, PV , III. 23), and bhū-sattā (PV., V. 105) which led to 
his Prabhutā (PV., XII. 32) or Paramesvarata (PV. IV. 56). 
Ministry 


A king is ruined by an evil counsel (daurmantryān nripatir 
vinasyati).2 Duryodhana met his doom due to his wicked 
and vicious minister, while Chandra Gupta Maurya was placed 
on the throne as a paramount sovereign by a single, but an 
able, minister named Chāņakya.5 Prithiviraja Vijaya also 
refers to the importance of counsel (mantra mahimatvam).* 

Though the number of ministers was not fixed, yet there 


were many ministers (mantrinah) under the government of 
Prithiviraja 111. 


le 


1. P.V.H., IX. 85. 

2. Bhartrihari Nītišataka, 35. 
3. Yasastilaka, III. 243. 

4. P. V., IX. 41. 

5. Ibid., XI. 24. 
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Ministers were highly learned persons possessing proficiency 
in politics (naya)! based on shadgunya,? the six expedients to 
royal policy as well as the four upayas? viz. Sama, Dama, 
Danda, and Bheda. 

Kadambavasa, equated to Sukra and Brihaspati (Guru), 
was the exalted minister of Prithiviraja III defending the 
virtues of his sovereign by checking him from the path of 
vices.* He gave protection to every quarter like Hanumana 
and exerted strenuously to enhance the glory of his sovereign.* 
There are references to mantrins,® sachivas,” and mahāmātyas.? 
Mahamatya definitely denotes a higher rank. But we can 
not ascertain the relation, which existed between a mantrin 
and a sachiva. The ability of Kadambavasa was exhibited 
in the Sabha as is evident from the epithet Sabha-Vyasa given 
to him? He exerted great influence upon the king and his 
policies. The astute minister checked his sovereign from taking 
any hasty action.? Such was the importance of a minister 
on whose ability depended the victory or success ofa king 
(mantramülo vijayab).! 

Kosa 

One of the seven constituents of a state, koša represents 
the royal treasury, revenue as well as the entire financial 
system of a state. The acquisition of wealth is stated to be 
very difficult (asādhyam košatā)* Košādhipati!? (head of the 
treasury) and Kosadhyaksha! (Superintendent of treasury), 
the two state-officials were associated with treasury as the 
custodian of national wealth, (Kosa-nidhi, P. V., VIII. 26). 


1. P.T., II. 44. 

2. Ibid., VI. 44. 

3. Ibid., IX. 44. 

4. Ibid., IX. 36—37. 
5. Ibid., IX. 38. 

6. Ibid., XI. 24. 

7. Ibid., IX. 36,44. 
8. Ibid., VIII. 58. 

9. Ibid., XI. 3. 

10. Ibid., XI. 4. 
11. Bārhaspatya Sūtra, IV. 27, 
12. P.V., VIII. 26. 
13. Ibid., II. 62. 

14. Ibid., VIII. 26. 
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Army (Sainyam) 


KE Lim 


Army, another important limb ofa state, was variously 
` styled senā (P. V., VI. 14), pritanā (P. V., VI. 3), vāhini (P. V. 
IV. 68), and Pārthiva sainya i.e. royal army’, (P. V., 
VI. 13,15). Army-organisation and warfare played an important 
part in the lifeof astate. In the age of Prithiviraja III, 
military science (Astra-vidya? and Yuddha-tatva)* or yuddha- | 
šāstra (Devibhagavata, VIII. 21. 12) was an important subject , 
of study. Similarly Turanga-vidyā (P. V., II. 34)and archery 
(P. V., IX. 62) were also very popular subjects of training. 
Archery had been glorified like the philosophy of Vedanta. 
(Devibhagavata VIT. 36. 4-7). 


Since early times army consisted of four units (chaturanga) 
viz., infantry, cavalry, chariots and elephants. It became a 
common feature of an army in ancient India.  Kautilya 
mentions these four units and their functions in war.? Kautilya | 
also refers to the sixfold division of army viz. maulabala, | 
bhritabala, šreņibala, mitrabala, amitrabala and atavi-bala” | 
“Of these, the maulabala appears to refer to the standing | 
army of the state, recruited from families of hereditary soldiers, | 
loyal to the ruling dynasty. Itis referred to as inspired by 
the same feelings and interests as the king himself (tadbhāva- 
bhavin) andas one constantly honoured by him (Kautiliya 
Arthasastra, 9.2.14). The word ‘maula’ is derived from mula, | 
which often refers to the native land, the base from which t 
the Vijigishu starts on an expedition of conquest. Primarily | 
then the expression means a native force. However, the | 
bhritabala is also recruited from the natives of the land. The 
difference appears to consist in this that they do not form a 
standing army, but are recruited for a particular occasion. 
They are said to be quickly raised (kshiprotthāyin) and 
. P.V., IV. 69; XI. 13. 
- Ibid., X. 31, nripa-sainya. i 


. Ibid., XII. 10. 


. Ibid., X. 30. 
. Ramayana, Balakanda, 66.24.69.3,6; 77.3; etc. 


Agni P., 228,6 ; 234,15. 


. Kautiliya Arthašāstra, X. 4.13-16: 53. 
„Ibid., X. 2.1, ae 16 ; X. 5.53-56, 
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dependable (K. A., 9.2. 15). The bhritabala is naturally 
regarded as inferior to the maulabala. “As to Srenibala, it 
would appear to consist of guilds, normally following some 
peaceful avocation, but taking to arms in times of war, like 
the $renis referred to in 11,1,4. The Srenibala is declared to 
be janapada, that is native of theland, and baving the same 
interests as the king (9.2.16). This type of bala appears to 
differ from the bhritabala in that it is organised in bands, each 
under its own Srenimukhya, whereas in the latter each soldier 
is recruited individually. It is possible to understand $renibala 
to be something like bands of professional soldiers, mercenary 
bands, who lend their services to whosoever is willing to pay 
them. But such bands would hardly be described as janapada. 
Itis also not very likely that Srenibala refers to private 
armies maintained by merchant guilds for the protection of 
their caravans and trading posts, which might be loaned to 
the king; as Basham suggests (The Wonder That Was India, 
p. 128). Caravans appear to be given state protection in 
this text and charged vartani road cess and ātivāhika convoy 
charges for the same; there is no reference to their own troops 
accompanying caravans.” 


MESE Eri. zi 


—N—— 


“The troops of an ally which come to join in an expedition 
or to help in defence are the mitrabala, while troops belonging 
to some enemy, either conquered, borrowed, hired or purchased 
ļ from him, constitute the amitrabala. The latter must be used 
* with caution and under proper supervision. Lastly, the 
atavibala refers to forest tribes such as Sabaras, Pulindas and 
| others. These are under their own chiefs. It seems that the 
enemy and forest troops are not to be paid regular wages, 
for it is stated that they should be maintained with kupya, 
minor produce, or that, in the alternative, they should be 
allowed to keep what plunder they may get in fighting. These 
two kinds of troops, in fact, look forward to plunder, and if 
there is no plunder to be had,it is said, they may prove 
dangerous (9.2.19-20).”* 


1. Kangle, R. P., The Kautiliya Arthašāstra, Part III, 
pp. 245-246. 
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Kamandaka following  Kautilyat also refers to 
chaturangabala, koša and mantra? in the enumeration of the 
political expedients (Upayas, Canto XVIII). He states that i 
danda (i.e. sainyabala ) should be used when the three | 
expedients of Sama, Dana and Bheda have failed.* He should 
march with his sixfold army comprising maulam, bhritam, 
$reni (bala), suhrida (bala), dvishadbala, and ātavikabala.? 
Kāmandaka further deals with the comparative importance 
of these six kinds of army,* and their functions. He concludes 
by the observations that chaturanga bala (comprising infantry, ; 
cavalry, chariots and elephants) had been further divided 
intosix groups from the view of recruitment and itis also | 
divided into six kinds by the addition of mantra (counsel) and | 
koša (revenue-treasury) : 


gassi agtig ae fae 1 
gg aam raaa fg: 117 
Thus chaturangabala has been classified into six kinds 
of army.® 


Agni Purana follows Kamandaka. It also mentions it : 


qefa aS ga dara srēd fed gu 1 
alt wd Afigee fawurefa aa ne 
l. Kamandakiya Nitisāra, I. 6, offeri i | 
an NS ; ering salutation to i 
2. Ibid., XVIII. 2. 
3. Ibid., XIX. 1. In the earlier cha ā | 
; i pter also 
had stated that “revenue and counsel DR DNUS i 
constitute (primary) means of waging war for viAis ; 
victory over the enemy (XVIII. 2). Z 
4. Ibid., XIX. 2-3. 
5. Ibid. XIX. 4-8. 
6. Ibid., XIX. 9-23, 
7. Ibid., XIX. 24, 
8. Commentator explains it : 
gada We à ; 
gada THOT atoae NE TERIS ggtgad 


S dara wgra SEI 
S nos akiya Nitisara, Anandagram Edn. Poona, 1964, j 
9. Agni P., 242. 1. | 
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Agni Purana gives the details ofthe functions of the different 

limbs of an army and its array. 

Matsya Purana also refers to chaturanga bala. Pramiti,? 
| a great ruler and conqueror of the early medieval India, was 
accompanied by the army comprising elephants, horses and cha- 
riots.* Matsya tells us the utility and employment of the diffe- 
rent units of an army in the different seasons and in different 
regions? Chaturanga bala should be employed in autumn or 
winter;? infantry should be employed in suppressing an enemy 
* in a country covered with trees;” elephants should be employed | 
f in a country where there is slight mud; horses should be used ti 

in an even country.® Infantry and elephant forces are 
recommended for their power and efficacy in the rainy season.? 
Cavalry and chariots should be employed in the seasons of 
Hemanta and Šisira.'? Agni Purana (228. 5-7.i.) which has 
almost the same text as we get here, does not refer to 
Kharoshtra bala mentioned in the Matsya Purana." Kamandaka 
lays dowa the suitability of these limbs of army in accordance 1| 
with desakala.? (time and place). | 


Agni P., 242. 1-72. | 
Matsya P., 148. 86 (i); 213. 18 (i) 

Studies in Skanda Purana, Pt. J, pp. (85-187. 
. Matsya P., 143.53. 

. Ibid., 239. 18-27. 

. Ibid., 239.21 (i): — — 

l aquaria aaa a mafa | 
. Ibid., 239. 21 (ii) 22 | 
. Ibid., 239. 23 | 
Ibid., 239. 19 (ii) : p 4 

gaifrarragai Wat safe UIS 1 

| Here the text, which isfaulty should be as we get from 


ON tA ROC N = 


M 
ou 


Ko) 
+ 


the Agni Purana. 
Agni P., 228.5 (ii) : aarframragat Wat srgfu Wiss 1 


10. Matsya P., 239. 20 (i) 
11. Dr. S. D. Gyani (Agni Purana-A Study), Dr. B. B. Misra 
F (Polity in the Agni P.) and Dr. S. G. „Kantawala Cultural 
History From the Matsya Purana) did not notice these 
Purāņic observations in their respective works. 
12. Kamandakiya Nitisara, XVI 6-13. 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, IX. 1. 37—52. 
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In addition to the use of infantry, cavalry, chariots and 
elephants, Matsya Purana also refers to Kharoshtrabala i. e. 
army consisting of mules and camels which was to be employed 
summer. Matsya upholds the importance of Kharoshtra. 
inbala.? Thus according to the Matsya Purana army comprised 
these two additional units added to make the fourfold army | 
as a Shadanga bala. Kautilya also refers to troops consisting | 
of horses, donkeys (or asses) and camels (Kharoshtrasvabala).'? 

Skanda Purana, a work of the early medieval India, also 
refers to shadanga-bala, employed by king Indradyumna.4 
of Malava. 

Prithviraja Vijaya refers to Shadangabala® i. e. army 
with its six wings viz, Karabha-bala® (camels), haya-sangha” 
(cavalary), ratha-chakra® (chariots), diggaja® (elephants), 
vrisha-yütha!? (bullocks), padāti'* (infantry).  Ushtrachamū 
(P. V.. IL. 74) and vrisha are two new additions to the 
traditional four limbs (chaturanga) of the army. Agni Purana 
(CCXLII. 1) also refers to, Shadangini senā. In a later ego 
of Indian history, during the. reign of Aurangzeb, bullocks 
were employed in great military enterprise, which yielded good 
dividends22 “The sandy nature of the country favoured 

1. Matsya P., 239. 20 (ii) : 
atiszaget Fat dar dist aqfaa: i 

2. Ibid., 239. 24 (ii) 
3. Kautiliya Arthašāstra, IX. 1. 45. 
4. Skanda P., II. ii. 12. 16 (i) 

Cf Studies IN Skanda Purāņa, Part I, P. 259 4 
5. p. V, VIII. 26. [ 
6. Ibid , II. 62. 
7. \bid., VIII. 26. 
8 
9 


. Ibid., IV. 69; XI-13. 

. Ibid., X. 31 nripa-sainya. 
10. Ibid., XII. 10. 
11. Ibid., X. 30. 
12. Rajavilasa, IX. 100 : 


ag salā qw afan, oma frg san feat Bv 1 


ds Yu UT gg cg qm 
d i ANAT gare 
gira de Bev FIAT gerne Gg 


arheosthreshse senos 
uL 
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i camels as animals of transport. The Prithvirāja Vijaya mentions 
them also as carrying Chauhan colours in the march against 
| Gudapura. The Pratihāras of Kanauj, from whom the 
| Chauhāns inherited the. usage, are known to have had a camel 
| corpsin their army. Butas regards the System of fighting 
from their backs, it was an innovation due to Persians and 
Durranis in the 18th century.”? But Bhagavata Purana also 
refers to camels employed in warfare.? 


Devibhāgavata Purana, an other work of lOth.—llth. | 
centuries of the Christian era, also mentions camels (daseraka) || 
along with elephants, horses and foot-soldiers employed in a | 
war. The use of the word dāserka for camels here deserves j 
some attention, for Daseraka represents Maru i. e. the Marwar 
region in Rajputana.* “The sandy nature of the country 
favoured camels as animals of transport Thinkers laid 
great stress on the proper treatment and care of horses and 
elephants. As such Hayāyurveda (Ayurveda dealing with the 
diseases of horses and with the means of keeping them in 
sound health) and Gajayurveda (dealing with the medical 
treatment of the diseases of elephants)? had been developed 
for the care and cure of diseases of horses and elephants. 

Bow (dhanu)’ and sword (kripana? or khadga)® were 
popular weapons of war. Senāpati,'? (commander in-chief) 
and Hayapati (commander of the cavalry) were two important 
1 military leaders. Senapati was well-versed in the vidhis 
[ (practices) of Sastra and astra (P. V., Ii. 64). 


1. E. Ch. D., p. 214. 
2. Bhagavata P., VIII. 109 : 
ged: Bfafat: faa? gga: az: 1 
3. Devibhāgavata P. V., 27,5. 
4. Sircar, D. C., Geography of Ancient and Medieval India, 
p. 26 and note. ; : 
5. Cf Tod, J., Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthana, Vol II, 
+ p. 264. 5 
6. Garuda P., I chapter 201, 
7. P. V., IV. 68,70,71,74 etc. 
8. Ibid., VI. 110. 
9 
0 
1 


. Ibid., IX, 61. 
. Ibid., II. 64. 
. Ibid., X. 39; XI. 13. 
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d unique halo of chivalry around 
whose flight from the battlefield 
e was afraid of apavāda!, public 


Rājapūta warfare ha 
the person of a kshatriya, 
was deemed to be a sin andh 
censure; for fighting was his sva-dharma. 


Vira-dharma 

As such Vira-dharma (P. V., X. 32) was held high in 
Rājapūta-politics. Vira-or Sara is defined to be defender of 
his own country (sva-desa). In this connection, we quote 
from Yogavasishtha, a famous medievel text : | 

mazgai algu: Wat Me: | 

anija x: Ma wl at ferurgalmāt ll 
Y.V., NI. 31. 23. 


a ri 


The guestion is answered :— 
gfkareatgšda mal U: faa: Mar | 
wer qaad dp d dr dētas o 
lbid., III. 31. 29 
ie. “Raama ë asagar IM, 
ws qne ger qr cat aa: sa: |” 

Vira always stands stuck to the post of defending his own 
country—worthy of protection. Those who die there fighting 
for the country attain heaven. Prithiviraja Rāso has numerous | 
such references to the attainment of Viragati. Chanda 
maintains the same high ideals and aims ofthe life of a Sura 


(Sūra) : 


frat g qe dara w, afe suf dē gav | 
AAI ay HITT g Hie, fans fare grat TAS I 
arfa BAT 3? 
Süra's most sacred duty was dushta-davanam? or 
dushtadamanam? (destruction of the wicked) and thereby to 


restore the sanctity of the country : 
gfafaat aaa art, ggdara quüfaerat | 


AMS! SISA IT g Pau AACA AAST ll 
P. V., VI. 13 
1. P.V., X. 33. | 
2. Prithiviraja Raso, Adi Katha 1. | 
3, Harsha Inscription of Vigraharaja, Verse 22. 
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Hence Vira-dharma was held very dear (dayitam vira- 
| dharmam)' and death in the battlefield led to the attainment 
| of heavenly bliss. It is the old philosophy of Gità which 
| stimulated entire Rājapūta polity. Krishņa styles it righteous 

war (dharmyam sangrāmam. It is the same as kshatra-vrata 
| or kshatra-dharma of Smritis and Puranas. 

Í 


Fort | 
| The importance ofa fort for the sefety was very great. 
? The foundation of such fortified cities like Ajmer (Ajayameru)? 
| and others points to the importance of new fortifications. 
Jayānaka refers to Gudapura-durga® (Gurgaon) and Nadval, 
| the Gurjara-durga.” Chāhamāna Rājadhāni was also fortified 
so as to protect the pious people from the destruction by the 
Rakshasas. 


Mitra 

The discussion of mitramitra based on time and space 
is the most characteristic feature of medieval Hindu politics. 
Prithviraja Vijaya refers to three-fold allies (mitra-tritaya) 
viz. mitra, (ally), mitra-mitra (friend of the ally) and adhimitra 
(friend of ally’s friend), whose alliance was to be secured to 
one’s own side. On the other hand, there is a reference to 
three-fold enemies (amitra-traya) viz., enemy, enemy’s friend, 
and friend of enemy’s friend, who were to be conquered by 
al means (sangrihya mitratritayam nigrihyamitratritayam 
1 chojjvalita prayatnāh).* Thus by following the policy of 
ancient statecraft supported by Upayas and Saktis, king 
could succeed in getting his hold over the twelve states.” 


Kautilya explains : 


. Gita, II. 31-32. 
. Ibid., II. 33. 
P. V., IV. 58. 

. Ibid., V. 192. 
Ibid., X. 30-31. 
. Ibid,, X. 50. 

. Ibid., I. 61. 

. Ibid,, I. 67-68. 
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“The conqueror, his friend and his friend’s friend are 
the three primary kings constituting a circle of states. As 
each of these three kings possess the five elements of sovereignty, 
such as the minister, the country, the fort, the treasury and 
the army, acircle of states consists of eighteen elements. 
Thus it needs no commentary to understand that the (three) 
circles of states having the enemy (of the conqueror), the 
Madhyama king, or the neutral king at the centre of each 
of the circles, are different from that of the conqueror, | 
Thus there are four primary circles of states, twelve kings, | 
sixty elements of sovereignty and seventy two elements of 
states. Each of the twelve primary kings shall have their 
elements of sovereignty, power, and end. Strength is power 


and happiness is the end”.! 
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Saktis | 


Kautilya further adds that, “Strength is of three kinds : 
Power of deliberation is intellectual strength; the possession 
of a prosperous treasury and a strong army is the strength 
of sovereignty; and martial power is physical strength”. 

Three Saktis? i. e. the three factors of power are the 
strength of powers (utsāha-sakti), the strength of material 
resources (Prabhava-Sakti) and the strength of counsel (Mantra- 
Šakti). Rājalakshmi embraces one, gifted with these three 
Šaktis,* which, according to Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, "are explained 
respectively to mean the strength of knowledge, that of the 
revenue and army and that of prowess".5 


Siddhis 

Prithviraja Vijaya adds to these three power's, the three | 
siddhis. “The three successes (Siddhis) are those achieved 
severally by the above means".5 Kautilya explains: ‘The | 
endis also of three kinds, that which is attainable by | 


|. R. Shamsastri, K. A. S. (Eng. Tr. 1950), p. 291. 

2. K. A. S., p. 291. 

3. P. V., L 67; V. 21; V. 84. | 

4. Ibid., X. 29. | 

5. A History of Indian Political Ideas (Calcutta 1959) p. 148. | 

6. Ibid., p. 138. | | 
| 
j 
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deliberation is the end of deliberation, that which is attainable 
by the strength of Sovereignty isthe end of Sovereignty; and 
that which is to be secured by perseverance is the end of. HET 
power”.! Our text also refers to these three siddhis as prajfia 
bala and utsāha, the combination of which was believed to 
be effective. 


D^ eg 
Digitized by Sarayu Foundation Trust, Delhi and eGangotri 


Upāyas? 

Nīti, based on Šaktis and Siddhis, was also supplemented 
and supported by upāyas and ‘gunas‘ for the all-sided 
prosperity (udaya) of the State These are four viz., Sama 
(conciliation or negotiation), Dama (bribery), Danda (armed 
action, attack or punishment) and Bheda (dissension). 
According to our text a minister, well-versed in these 
expedients,* could bring sovereignty even to a minor? king. 


Shadgunya 


As it has been stated above ‘gunas’ occupied an important 
place in the medieval Hindu thought. These gunas or expedients 
to be employed by a king in foreign policy. are also mentioned 
to be six viz., Sandhi (peace or alliance), vigraha (war), yana 
(march or expedition), sthana or āsana (halt), samšraya (shelter) 
and dvaidha or dvaidhibhava (duplicity).” A king was proficient 
in shadgunas in addition to his knowledge of upāyas etc.® 


l. K. A. S., p. 291. 


i 2. P. V., V. 104. 
| 3. P. V., V. 24. 


afda da weenpufwg, sanala afmafgau fTAN I 
gagi ganant: qarori aaataafrar ui 
| 4. Ibid., V. 104. 
5. Ibid., IX. 44. 
afa a farg da MAANAAT = | 
| gda wen wo ugyoriltaraācar N 
| 6. Ibid., V. 21. 
| 7. Manu. VII. 160. 
| 8. P. V., V. 24. 
| qfexfeni fraa aaa di 
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i i à 9 
A minister was also required to be proficient in shadgunya. | 
nister, like Kadambavāsa , 


According to Prithviraja Vijaya, m! | 
watched and protected the merits (sadgunas)!? of king. But 
. the commentator, Jonaraja holds that the minister kepta 


close watch over the six fold policy of the king.” 


Thusit isapparent that Hindu medieval ious at laid 
great stress on Raja-vritta (king’s conduct), Raa ohatu 
(king’s duties) and Rājanaya (diplomacy), based on Upāyas, 
Šaktis and Siddhis. A fundamental change is to be found 
in the policy and treatment of the enemies, who were to be 
destroyed completely without showing any mercy or liberality 


towards them :— 
war aAA TEXANTHITBIÍN | 
Skanda P., VII. ii. 17. 93. 


Even, weak and insignificant, enemy is not to be 
disregarded : 
Afaa  zdfz: waxedisaaaar | 
agesang: FANSA |i 
Garuda P., I. 114. 72. 


“He, who rests confidant after having made a reconciliation 
with his enemy, is sure to fall one day likea man, who 
peacefully reposes on a tree-top”. 

afenr ag wear fagara ufa faofa 1 
aaa sus fe qa: sfagerd au 
Garuda P., I. 114. 48. 


Chanda Bardāi asserts : 
aa sita a a, da a fafa gi 
Pr. Rāso Bhima Bandha, 29. 
9. P. V., VI. 44. 
10. Ibid., IX. 37. 
11. Ibid., p. 223 : 
uasa fag afaa qafa l 
Commentary to the Verse, IX. 37 of PV. 
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Kāmandaka also asserts : 
f Ra? ma dā fastefa faeta 1 
quíaw gaa mÀ gen o 
Kāmandakiya Nitisāra, IX. 40. 
ada amafi ala? 
ga «age farsa: Wem d 
maaa aA Gus WaT 
TAMA ATT AAAA d 


Ibid., VIL 78. | 


Prithivirāja Ill was taken unaware embossed in sloth 
and sensuous slumber. Moreover, ‘“‘the only defect ofa 
pardoning spirit is thatits tolerationis often mistaken for 


| its weakness or incapability" : | 
| wm amaai deat fadrat ais d 
qa Mar Mama Amd Ga: dd 
Garuda P., I. 114. 62. 
Prithiviraja III, followed the policy of Grahana-moksha 
(gahana-moksha)' i e. capturing and then liberating the lord 
of Gajjana i. e. Shahabuddin Ghori : 


gma df ea qu 
Pr. Raso, Adikatha. 52. 
He had attained great celebrity for this policy of gahana- 
mokhana which he followed towards the Sultana— 


gam ma maT ga 1 
Pr. Raso, Hansi Yuddha, 46. 


It was the greatest blunder which Prithiviraja II] committed Hi 


to bring national calamity in the country. 


^1. Pr. Rāso, Hānsi II Yuddha, 46. | 
Samudra Gupta also followed this policy in the course 


of his Deccan conquest. i 
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SECTION III 
COLLAPSE OF ANCIENT INDIA—iTS CAUSES 


“The astounding rapidity of the Turkish conquest 

constitutes an important problem for the students of Indian t 
history. Itis puzzling, nay almost baflling, to explain the | 
almost camplete collapse of Northern India, within an 
incredibly short time, before the onslaught of invaders whose 
power and resources were hardly equal to those of some of 
the bigger Hindu states, not to speak of a combination of them. 
Itis naturalthat men should seek to solve the mystery and 
find out the realcauses that lay behind the great political 
catastrophe that overwhelmed India. History would appear 
to be meaningless if facts of such outstanding importance 
cannot be viewed in their true perspective against a proper 
back ground. It is no wonder, therefore, that various 
speculations have been made and diverse solutions offered to 
the problem".! Dr. Majumdar adds :— 


“Certain general considerations must, however, be borne 
in mind, while we approach the question in a critical spirit. f 
To begin with, we are not sure of the essential facts on which 
all theories must necessarily be based. The history of the | 
Muslim conguest of India is known, almost in its entirety, 
from the chronicles written by the Muslims. Apart froma 
few incidental notices or brief allusions, the Hindu sources 
are silent on this great episode. But “the picture of a victor 
as painted by himself alone, can hardly be regarded i 
reliable representation, or even an approximation to truth 
The general outline may indeed be fairly correct, but it t 
impossible to accept, without question, QEON, 
details which colour the narrative and necessarily form the 
principal materials for our judgement." 


l. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Struggle For Empire, p. 125. 
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| “This is well illustrated by the current story about the 
i conquests of Muhammed Bakhatyar...... On the face of it, it 
appears incredible that Lakshmanasena should not have 
taken adequate steps to defend his frontier against a probable, 
one might say a known danger, or that his guards should 
have admitted, without question, the Turkish horsemen inside 
the capital city at a time when an invasion was apprehended 
at any moment. The extreme impiobability ofsthe situation 
| almost necessarily implies that we have not the full story 
| before us, and that if the defenders’ version were known, | 
much that appears incredible today would have appeared in 
a different light and we have taken a more rational view of 
the whole situation". 


Dr. Majumdar continues :—“‘So long, at least, as the 
main facts are not definitely established, it is idle to speculate 
on the causes that led to the debacle of the Hindus. It is 
equally unwarranted to attribute it solely to the social and 
religious peculiarities of the Hindus, for our ideas about them 
are also vague and indistinct, and based on no sure knowledge 
of facts. Itis true that we have a mass of literature and i 
other data on this subject, but it is difficult to explain their i 
bearing on the social evolution in different parts of India at i 
different periods of time.” 


| 
“We have thus to grapple with great difficulty caused by | 
the uncertainty in regard to facts— political, social and religious | 
[ — which must form the essential data in any endeavour to 
probe the deeper cause underlying the broad fact of the | 
Turkish conquest of India. This should make us pause in | 
our laudable attempt towards a philosophical interpretation i 
of historical facts, and turn our attention to the serious defects 
underlying all suggested solutions of the very interesting 
problem. In any case, we must moderate our zeal and fully 
realise that while it is incumbent on us to discuss the problem, 
i. any solution that we may offer atthe present state of our 
knowledge cannot claim any scientific basis, far less, finality 
in character”. 


|. Dr. R. C. Majumdar, “The Struggle For Empire” 3 
(Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana Bombay, 1957), pp. 125-126. i 
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Thus after a rational view of the general observations 
expressed by other scholars regarding the collapse of Hindu 
power, Dr. R. C. Majumdar asserts : Subject to these natural 
limitations we may refer to some of the causes of the downfall 
of the Hindus that appear probable in the light of the available 
data. The foremost among these seem to be the iniquitous 
system of caste and the absence of contact with the outside 
world. The first resulted in a fragmentation of Indian society 
into mutually exclusive classes, among whom the privileged 
minority preserved their vested interests by depriving the 
masses of many civic rights, specially of education and of 
free intercourse and association on equal terms with their 
fellowmen, and further, by imposing on them the most irritating 
disabilities on the one hand, and a tremendous weight of 
innumerable duties and obligations towards the priviliged 
classes on the other. And this evil led to another. It bred 
among the leaders of the Indian people a vain pride in 
isolationism and insularity and that attitude of arrogance 
which has been noticed by Al Beruni...............This spirit 
of exclusive superiority was created and maintained by a 
process of intellectual fraud, inasmuch as almost the entire 
Jiterature of the period was utilised for this purpose and the 
masses were asked to follow it blindly in the name of the 
Holy Writ, to question whose authority wasan unpardonable 
sin. It became thusa partof the Hindu dharma not to cross 
the seas or even the territorial limits of certain hallowed areass 
This insularity contributed largely to the supineness of the 
Indian chiefs, and their utter lack of appreciation of the higher 
values of patriotism and national freedom in the context of 
India as a whole, apart from the narrow geographical regions 
in which they lived. Consequently they were unable to 
comprehend the far reaching importance of, and the proper 
measures for, frontier defence, in view of the great political 


changes and evolution in military tactics which we 
place in the world outside”. 


re taking 

“The degraded level to which the maj 
down made them indifferent to country- 
“kindred problems, 


ority were pushed 
wide dangers and 
This alone made possible the woeful 
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situation that while the invaders swept across the country, 
1 the masses mostly remained inert. The people of the land, 
with a few exceptions, were indifferent to what was happening 
around them. Their voice had been hushed in silence by a 
| religio-social tyranny., No public upheaval greets the foreigners, 
nor are any organised efforts made to stop their progress. 
Like a paralysed body, the Indian people helplessly look on, 
while the conqueror marches on their corpse. They look 
| staggered, for a moment, only to sink back into a pitiable 
acquiescence to the inevitable to which they have been taught 
to submit". 

| “Then again, the false ideals of Kshatriya chivalry, 
| taught them by their mentors, made tbe Rajput princes paralyse 
one another by perpetual internecine conflicts, and what was 
more fatal, made‘them oblivious of a broad national vision 
and patriotic sentiment". 


“This alone can explain why or how, at a time when the 
country was threatened with grave peril, the rulers of the 
land devoted the best part of their energies in mutual fighting. 
The enormous wealth of the country was spent in building 
| and enriching the temples which they proved unable to protect, 
| whereas the most appropriate use for these resources should 
f have been to organise a common defence against the invaders, 
| backed by a national effort. On the contary it was the very | 
1 


fabulous wealth of these defenceless temples and sacred towns 
which invited the foreigners and contributed greatly to the | 


consequent disaster’’.* 

Dr. U. N. Ghoshal also discusses the problem at length 
(Chap. XVII of his book—*Studies in Indian History and 
Culture”, Calcutta 1957). He says :—“The conquest of the 


leading to their incorporation in the Sultanate of Delhi during i 
the closing years of the eleventh and beginning of the twelfh f 
century A.D. andthe overthrow of all the powerful 

“dynasties of Southern India bythe same mighty power i 
almost a century afterwards constitute......... the true dividing il 
line between the Ancient and the Medieval periods of our | 


1, Struggle For the Empire, pp, 126-128. 


i 
| 
principal kingdoms of Northern India by the Muslim Turks | 
| 
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history, as they signify one of the greatest catastrophes in 
the history of our ancient culture. It is therefore, no wonder | 
that the causes of this impressive phenomenon have engaged 
the attention of thoughtful Indians for some time past. The 
discussion was started over half a century ago by a distinguished 
Indian administrator, author and historian, the late Mr. Ramesh 
Chandra Dutt of the Indian Civil Service. In the concluding 
Chapter (Book V, Chap. XV) of his work ‘A History of 
Civilisation of Ancient India’ (Calcutta, 1890) the author 
‘begins by quoting with approval Alberuni’s famous statement 
charging Hindus of his time in contrast with their predecessors | 
with intellectual narrowness and arrogant self-conceit born 
of their neglect of foreign travel. This forms the prelude to | 
the author's sombre picture of the political, social, and | 
religious condition of Northern India during the period of 
three or four centuries preceding the Muslim conquest. The 
main counts of his indictment are that India was then in the | 
last stage of her political decline (because of her being parcelled | 
outamong warring petty kings and chiefs), that there was a | 
gradual degeneracy of the people accompanied with tho | 
growing power ofthe priests (indicated by the degradation 

of the Vai$yasto the level of Südras and the subsequent 

formulation of the bold myth that all who were not 

Brahmanas were Südras), that even in the sphere of manners 

(asis proved by Alberuni's pointed reference to the pitiable 

lot of widows). Hindusim was in the last stage of degeneracy, 4 
and that in contrast with the educated few who had the 
monopoly of the noble Upanishad faith in the unity of God, 
the common peoplē were treated with idols and temples as 
well as unmeaning rites performed by the Brahmanas. To 
the above the author adds after Alberuni that the Hindu 
astronomers seriously reproduced silly conceptions and ancient 
myths along with their advanced theories and that Hindu 
medical science was mixed up with much “ 
was the monopoly of a few. Concluding his d 
with a striking historical parallel, the author 
India in the tenth and eleventh centuries re 
Middle Ages of Europe with one essential 
lay in the fact that while the feudal Barons of 


Superstition and | 
amning estimate | 
observes that | 
presented the ! 

difference. This | 
Europe ultimately 
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mixed with the people and thus infused a new and vigorous 
life into the modern nations, the Indian caste-system prevented 
such a fusion and the isolated Kshatriyas fell a swift prey 
to the foreign invaders". 


“The problem of the causes of the headlong downfall 
ofthe Indian powers in the closing years of the twelfth and 
the thirteenth centuries has been discussed afresh by some 
Indian scholars in very recent times. In Chapter XII of his 
thoughtful work ‘A Survey of Indian History’ (1947), which 
| bears the title ‘India on the eve of Muslim Contact’, Sardar | 
K. M. Panikkar givesa short but comprehensive survey of 
the condition of the country during the period preceding the 
Turkish conquest. Because of their complete immunity from 
foreign invasions for more than five hundred years before 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni (a period of isolation 
unexampled in the history of world), we read, the people i 
lost their sense of patriotism and national honour, while they | 
were killed (as is shown by Alberuni’s statement quoted above) 
with consuming arrogance about their superiority to other 
nations. The same cause led to the weakening of the springs 


of national greatness, namely rigid discipline, joint endeavour 

for upholding the cultural — values and subordination of 

material interests to the public welfare. Tracing the resulting 
decadence of India's civilization in defferent spheres of life, 
| the author observes that the originaily academic ideas of the 
four castes as well as food and drink taboos were now accepted 
as divine regulations and enforced with surprising rigidity, 
that the style of artificial poetry (kāvya) degenerated. into 
the display of extravagant conceits and artificial constructions 
as well as long and sensuous descriptions of debaucheries, that 
architecture and sculpture betrayed the same degeneration of 
taste, that left hand’ (Vamamarga) religious practices took 
up deep root and infected even the advanced seats of learning 
that the monasteries became the centres of luxury, idleness, 
j and vice. The general loosening of the moral code, the author i 
continues, is testified to by the development of the devadasi 
| system (meaning the custom of temple prostitution), the 
| composition of works on the lives of prostitutes by men of 
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the highest social position and of known purity of life, as well 
as the obscene Tantric literature and temple sculptures + 
of the time. The crystallisation of the social life is indīcated 
by the strict enforcement of the rigours of widow-hood in | 
high-class families. To the above the author adds that great 
disparity of wealth existed between the mercantile classes | 
and the ordinary villagers, that a regular bureaucracy constituted | 
the structure of Indian government and that Indian kingdoms | 
were organised on a semi-military basis with large, though ] 
inefficient armies. While the Hindu social structure, | 
the author sums at the end not without some degree of | 
inconsistency, had undergone a reorganisation which made it | 
capable of resisting external pressure and the Hindu religion had | 
received a vigorous impetus with forms and beliefs satisfying 
the masses and the intellectuals, while economic life was 
prosperous with accumulated wealth derived from five centuries 
of peace, the political structure was based on a corrupt 
bureaucracy and was weakened by the complete absence 
of patriotism and the idea of united resistance against 
the foreigner. A less complete analysis of the causes of 
collapse of the Ancient Indian political civilization has been 
presented by Dr. R. C. Majumdar in his work Ancient India 
{Banaras 1952). In his penultimate Chapter (Chap. XXI) 
significantly called ‘Degradation of Hindu Society’, the 
author attributes the narrow exclusiveness of the Hindu people | 
in contrast with the catholicity of their predecessors (as 
testified to by Alberuniin the extract above cited) to two 
factors. These are the rigidity of the caste-system following 
the Brāhmnical revival andthe degradation of the position 
of women. Inso far as the first factor is concerned, the 
Brahmanas, we read, “‘succeded in establishing not without | 
ahard and continuous struggle and in the teeth of opposition | 
of the Kshatriyas, the essential features of the caste system | 
comprising the ascendancy of their own order, the determination | 
of caste by birth and the prohibition of inter-marriage and inter- , 


dining among the castes, these features having no sanction in 
their ancient scriptures. Thereafter 


i ie! | Brahmanas consolidated 
their position by introducing in utter violation of the letter and 


spirit of the ancient scriptures the new elements comprehending 
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the doctrine of impurity of the Südra's food and touch and 
the restriction of the numbers of Kshatriyas and Vaisyas till 
they practically vanished from the Indian society and their 
descendants sank to the level of Sūdras. In this process 
of their self-aggrandisement the Brahmanas were helped by the 
fact that the Rājapūts who were descendants of the foreign 
Hūņas and Gurjaras as well as the aboriginal tribes, after 
being raised to the rank of Kshatriyas, had to look up to 
them for their social prestige and status. Among the other 
evils of the caste system the author enumerates firstly the 
degeneration of the artisans and craftsmen; secondly the perpe- 
tuation of class interests preventing the development of a truely 
national sentiment; and thirdly the rise of a spirit of haughty 
exclusiveness which had the effect of closing the Hindu mind 
to the progress of science and specially of military science 
among other Asiatic nations. These statements are supported 
by quotation ofa long extract from the work of Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, above mentioned, as well as by reference to striking 
parallel drawn by the same author between Ancient Indian 
and Medieval Europeon History. Turning to the second 
factor Dr. Majumdar seeks somewhat inconclusively to prove 
degraded position of women just before the Turkish conquest 
bya number of quotations from the Manu-Smriti, a work 
belonging (as is well known) to the first. two centuries before 
and after Christ. It remains to mention that the author in 
Chapter XIV mentions as a distinctive feature of the public 
administration of the post-Gupta period the tendency towards 
the weakening of popular control] and the establishment of. 
an unchecked bureaucracy or autocracy in its place". 

“A much fuller discussion of the causesfof downfall of 
the Ancient Indian kingdoms at the hands of the Turkish 
invaders, repeating some ofthe reflections of Sardar K. M. 
Panikkar quoted above, is that of Dr. A. L. Srivastava in his 
‘Sultanate of Delhi’ (2nd Ed., 1953). In the chapter of his 
work bearing the title “Our country on the eve of the Arab 
Invasion of Sindh", the author sums up his brief historical 
survey by stating that although the condition of the people 
was good in other respects, the main drawback was the lack 
of political unity and the patriotic sense. In Chapter III entitled 
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“India on the eve of Mahmud of Ghazni's invasion” we are 
told that the Indian kings were weakened by the decline of the , 
paramount powers the Pratibàras and the Palas in the North 
and mutual conflict between the later Chalukyas and the 
Cholas in the South, while the three centuries of immunity 
from foreign invasions since Arab conquest of Sind led the 
Indian rulers to neglect their armies and their forntier defence. I 
For the reason. last mentioned the Indian people lost touch 
with the new systems of warfare, and while loosing completely 
their sense of patriotism and national ordour, they imbibed the 
belief (testified to by Alberuni) that they were a chosen people 
who could not associate with others. The decadence of India’s | 
civilization following from her complete isolation during the | 
same period, the author continues, is proved firstly by 
degradation of literature and the fine arts; secondly by the 
rigidity of the caste rules (as. illustrated by enforcement of 
the rigours of widow-hood and of food and drink taboos); 
thirdly, by the degradation of religion (testified to by the 
popularity of Vamamarga and its evil influence even upon the 
advanced. centres. of learning; fourthly and lastly, by the 
moral degradation of the upper and middle classes (as is 
witnessed by the extension of the Devadāsī system, the 
development of the Tantric literature and composition of 
works on the lives of prostitutes by the greatest scholars of 
the time). Though the country was economically rich 
and generally prosperous, the author concludes, there was a 
great ‘‘disparity of wealth between the ruling families, the 
nobles and the merchant princes on the one hand and the 
village folk on the other. Again in Chapter VI of his work 
called “Mubammad of Ghur" the author distinguishes 
between the general and the special causes of the Indian defeat 
„at the hands of the Sultan, Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad 
ee Under the first head he mentions the Jack of 
political unity and capable leadership am i 
‘their outworn military system as well » m verc ang ` 
‘between the mass d thei : is, 

es an eir leaders, while by contrast he 
speaks of the use of the shock tactics by both the Sult 
Ryiticn paralysed the Indian resistance as well as the A 
religious and military enthusiasm of the Turks, we read, the 
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Indians neglected to find out the enemy’s strength and the 


geography of the country before hand; and further to ravage 
the enemy’s lands for cutting of his supplies 


: their armies 
4 unlike those.of Turks were wanting in the two divisions of 
| 


the advanced guards and the reserve in contrast with the Turkish 
favourite weapon of the bow and the arrow the Indians were 
equipped with: the sword, "while unlike the mobile Turkish 
cavalry their strength lay in elephants. Repeating in part 
the above arguments in the last Chapter (Chapter XIX) 
bearing the title “The Sultanate in. retrospect”, the author 
observes. that the factors enabling the invaders rapidly to 
overrun Hindustan were firstly impossibility of effective 
combination against the foreigner because of parcelling out 
of the country into numerous independent - states; secondly 
the political apathy of the masses and their lack of patriotism, 
thirdly and above all, the use of shock-tactics by the two 
‘Sultans’. Dr. Ghoshal observes that, “It will appear from 
a consideration of the views set forth above that they present 
in their totality an admirably comprehensive survey of the } 
condition of the country facilitating its conquest by the Turkish 
invaders. As these views appear nevertheless on ‘closer 
inspection to be imperfect in some respects and . misleading 
on other points, we propose to discuss the whole question 
somewhat fully under a number of different heads”.! 


“J, Political Factor 
; The view. that India on the eve of the Muslim conquest 
was parcelled out among petty kings and chiefs justifying the 
further statement thatshe was then in the last stage of her | 
political decline is beyond doubt a gross historical exaggeration i 
......It is true that throughout this last period of independence ij 
of the Ancient Indian dynasties there was no single state of 
-the size of the Empire of the Mauryas. Nevertheless tine i 
distinctive feature of the Indian political situation of the Grac " 
was notthe parcelling out of the country among petty kings | 
and chiefs but its division into a relatively limited number of i 
large territorial states with several centuries of existence 
their credit. With this, we may mention that old imperial 


1, Studies in Indian History & Culture, PP: 505-507, 
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ideal was still such a living force as to prompt the leading 
Indian rulers frequently to make a bold bid for empire in the 
traditional fashion. The political history of the period, 
accordingly, is one of tbe almost uneasing struggle between | 
a few powerful states for supremacy which doubtless had the | 
result of frittering away the economic and military resources 
of the country at the time of its sorest peril and what is more, 
of creating an atmosphere of mutual distrust among the 
contending states which prevented the effective combination | 
against the common foe....... even the divisions of the Indian | 
princes by prolonging their resistance and weakening the 
invader’s strength helped to slow down the progress of Islam | 
in India. On the other band the facts of history bear out | 
in substance the charge of lack of capable leadership among 
theIndians. Itis indeed remarkable that even the crisis of the 
series of foreign invasions failed to produce a single leader 
of sufficiently commanding political and military talents to 
unite the Indians of his time—as Cbandra Gupta Maurya 
had united long before the people of Indus valley against the 
Macedonian garrison left behind by Alexander, for the over- 
throw of the foreign enemy. In the pussillanimous submission 
of Rājyapāla, the last Pratihāra king of Kanauj to Mahmud of 
Ghazni and the successful raid of "Ikhtyar-ud-din Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar Kbalji against the defenceless Buddhist monks of 
Bihar, we have striking examples of the opportunity which the 
political vacuum caused by the decay of the old empires 
from time to time gave to the daring enemy from outside. 
That the Indian kings nevertheless with all their political and 
military weakness were capable of beating back the enemy in the 
open battle-field is proved by the crushing victories won over 
Sultan Muhammad of Ghur by Bhim II, the king of Gujarat in 
1a well as by prithviraja, the Chauhanaruler of Ajmer and 
Delhi WEN To this, we have to add that in the tenth century 
the Eeauhatas, of Kanauj according to the admission of the 
Muslim historians themselves, were strong enough militarily and i 
politically © present a successful barrier against the incursions f 
of the Arab invaders from their base in Sind. Turning to another i 
statement that because of the centuries of their immunity from | 
foreign attak the Indians utterly lost their patriotic sense and 
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were infected with political apathy, itis inconceivable ona 
priori grounds that the masses even in the hard school of their 
experience of the barbarous methods of warfare of the invaders 
could not be roused from their alleged old time lethargy to a 
sense of urgent need of self-defence. In truth we may infer 
from the prolonged resistance offered even by the petty chiefs 
in their strongholds and the people in their selected areas that 
the masses were by no means Jacking in the will and the power 
to resist the enemy even at the risk of his barbarous reprisals, 
The Indians, indeed, are repeatedly recorded as taking advan- 
tage of the weakness of individual Sultans to recover their 
lost territories, or at least to keep them in constant turmoil 
so that the more powerful of the foreign rulers had to begin 
their task of reconquest afresh. Whether in the circumstances 
of the situations the Indians could be expected to imbibe a 
common national sentiment or to maintain the springs of 


SETS S 


national greatness..... may be seriously guestioned. As regards 

the internal structure of the Indian states, it may be stated 

that... there is nothing to show that the evil “was made 

| worse in the centuries immediately preceding the Muslim con- | 
| quest. On the contrary the occasional hints from our authentic 
sources, such as the tribute paid by the Muslim historians 
of the period to the honesty and efficiency of the rulers as well 
as their officials. What little reliance can be placed upon the 
confident reference to a general drift towards unchecked 
bureaucracy or autocracy during the post—Gupta period has | 
been sought to be proved in another place..... ... The real weak- | 
ness of the Indian administrations lay in the influence of great 
feudatory families whose power and ambition constituted a 
perpetual threat to the stability of the central Government...” | 
(Dr. Ghoshal, Studies in Indian History and Culture, pp. 

501-510) 


As regards military factor Dr. Ghoshal does not accept the | 
view that, “The Indians through the long history of the | 
Turkish conquest of their country were prevented by their 
inheritance of caste and their legacy of prolonged immunity 
from foreign attack from learning the lessons of new system of 
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warfare". Onthe other hand he holds, *In truth it was 
not for their rules of caste and their geographical aloofness but v 
for their want of leaders with sufficient talents that the Indians 

of the eleventh and twelfth centuries failed to adapt their time- 
honoured system of warfare........ to the requirements of the 

new situation. Incidently it is worth remembering that the 

alleged isolation of India for the longest period in the history 

of any country is disproved by the recorded instances of more 
or less extensive exchanges of visits between the Buddhist | 
monks of India on the one side and those of China and Tibet | 
‘on the other during the tenth and the eleventh centuries which f 
resulted in translation of large number of Buddhist texts inte á 
the sacred literature of those lands. It is, however, correct to i 
state that the shock tactics-the sudden raid followed by the ! 
equally swift victorious return home-which was frequently 
resorted to by the two great Sultans ofthe houses of Ghazni | 
and Ghur was one of the main secrets of their success”. He 
adds :... . "While the inferiority of the Indians in strategy, 
tactics “and military equipment is an admitted fact, their other 
defects can be fully realised only by a contrast with their | 
adversaries. Thus unlike the armies of the invaders fighting 
under one undivided command, those of the Indians largely 
consisted of contingents of the feudatory chiefs fighting under 

their own leaders. Again, unlike the invaders who derived 

their will to victory from an unparalleled religious enthusiasm, 

the Indian fighting classes were inclined asa rule to figbt 

more for the exhibition of individual valour and vindication 

of personal honour than for collective success”. Further Dr. 
Ghoshal ascribes the collapse of Hindu power to ‘the surpri- 

sing lack of vigilance", ‘Indian treachery to the common cause’ 

and ‘lack of the employment of diplomacy'.* ‘As regards the 
social factor, the views that the Indian social system in its 

later phase involved the conversion of academic doctrines into | 
realities that it marked the triumph of a cunning and unscru- 

pulous priesthood in the attempt to establish its supremacy in 
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1. Studies in Indian History & Cul | 
2. Ibid., p. 511. ae | 
3. Ibid., pp. 529-530, |! 
4, Ibid., p. 513, | 
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| violation of the letter and spirit of the ancient scriptures and 
4 in the teeth of the determined opposition of the other classes 


are both disproved by the facts of history. In truth, the later 
social developments with their inevitable tightening of the 
disabilities of special classes, instead of being the chief cause 
of India’s ruin, helped her (and herein lay their principal 
historical justification) to salvage much of her ancient cultural 
heritage from the imminent danger of wreckage by a relentless 
| and determined foe".! He does not give credence either to 
f women "s disability, or to moral degrdation. He also does | 
| not believe in the theory ofeconomic disparity due to want |i 
i of sufficient information. Dr. Ghoshal concludes: “Coming | 
i lastly to the literary and artistic factors, we have to mention 
i that the period preceding the Muslim conquest produced a 

considerable output of literary and scientific works, while it 
| witnessed continuations of the traditional architectural styles 
and schools of sculpture and painting, thus indicating that old 
2 literary and artistic impulses were still living inspirations 
through out our land.”* Thus Dr. Ghoshal has cleared 
! much of the misty speculations. 

Dr. Dashrath Sharma also discusses, in his book entitled 
‘The Early Chauhan Dynasties’ (Delhi 1959, Chapter XXVII), 
the causes of the downfall of the early Chauhan kingdoms. 
Really the fall of the Chauhāns heralded the fall of Ancient 
India. He observes : 

“None who has gone through these pages would regard 
lack of valour as one of the causes of Chauhan failure. Muslim 
as well as Hindu historians bear incontestable testimony to | 
the fact that the valiant Chauhan knew well how to die and | 
sell tbeir lives dear. Many a time they fought on, even when | 

| 
| 
| 


a ———— 


there was not the least chance of success, because they 
* 
considered it disgraceful to surrender or flee. To them 


| 1. Studies in Indian History and Culture, p. 530. 
2. Ibid., p. 531. 
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nothing was more meritorious tban to die fighting on the 
battlefield. Nor was the failure of the Chaubans due to any $ 
lack of religious fervour --------< And equally difficult it is to 

agree with the dictum of those who ascribe the fall of the 
Chauhāns tothe lack of generalship among their leaders 
Vigraharrāja 1V and Kirtipala were all leaders of ppc. in no 

way inferior to their Muslim adversaries, the Yaminis of 
Ghazna and Muhammad of Ghor”.! Dr. Sharma observes : | 
“We have to look elsewhere than the lack of religious fervour, | 
lack of military skill and lack of valour for the downfall of 
the Cbauhāns. Partly, it was due to the caste system, which | 
Gee - had disastrous effects in the political field. It prevented | 
a strong people but also kept away à large number of people 
from the profession of fighting ..--. In some measure the 
downfall must have been due also to luxury and idleness 
fostered by many years of continued prosperity". Dr. Sbarma 
continues : 

«We have to remember also that virtue carried too far 
turns into vice. The Chauhans’ adherence to Šāstras, when 
fighting against their own countrymen was perhaps 
commendable. But it was suicidal in the fight against an 
alien race which recognised no such rules. Similarly, it was 
good to be religious, it was bad to be superstitious. A society, 
which turned Mlechchha victor into Rudra (Kanhda de | 
prabandha JI, 131-4) eager to cut the heads of Kshatriyas, Z 
and ascribed all mishaps to its own past deeds (Ibid. T, 158. 

174) was bound to suffer”... . se 0.22. - sse RA 
oD6oadRODO Equally or even more fatalto their political existence 
was their failure to evolve a political and military system 
enough to fight and unite India against invaders”....... ...-.-+-. 
od Results as good as that of a strong centralised state might 
have been secured also, if the Rajputs had learnt to cut down 
the powers ofthe feudal lords and feudatories, sunk their 


mutual differences and evolved somehow the idea ofa 
federation"? 


1. E. Ch. D., pp. 321-322. 
2. Ibid., pp., 322-326. 
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Thus ends the analysis of Dr. Sharma with the observations ; 

i “united we stand, divided we fall".  Prithiviraja Vijaya (III. 3) 

like the other works of the age also upholds the urgency 

of'aikatmyam' and the destruction of Pasuvritti (hostility). 

It was the fury or ferocity of Rudra alone which could be 

equated to that of the Mlechchhas and itis fully borne out 

by the study of Prithviraja Vijaya which repeatedly refers to 

the tyranny and terror of the Mlechchhas(Mātanga-mahābbaya). 

| The cutting of the heads of the Kshatriyas by these Raudra- 

; Mlechchhas due to their past deeds has a grain of political 

admonition given to these Kshatriyas for their faults and 

| failings. Samarsi (Samarsimha) delivers to his brother-in-law 
an indignant lecture on his unprincely inactivity....... 7.1 


Dr. R.B. Singh (H.Ch.pp.,224-232) holds-**The Chāhamānas 
were defeated by the Turks..... not because the latter were 
more war-like and stronger than the former or had a superior | 
force and better equipments and weapons. We have seen 
that the Chāhamānas had established their superiority in 
valour by defeating the Turks in successive engagements and 
in 1191 A D. Prithivirāja inflicted a crushing defeat on Shahab- 
ud-din Ghori..... -- --. But inspite of this he repeated his 
invasion only a year after. This clearly indicates that something 


had gone amiss during the short interval between the two wars 
and the Sultan felt encouraged to take advantage of the same... 
Goeocdoocboc The main weakness of India.....--.lay in the political 
2 divisions of the country, and... .... the Hindu kings..........:xe. 
| failed to put up a concerted effort against a common enemy | 
Opao This internecine warfare was further responsible for | 
the neglect of the north-western frontier . ............ dike ace 
for political supremacy in Northern India between Prithivirāja | 
and Jaya Chandra was bound to bave far Teaching results and | 
the former's victory against the Ghorian Sultan in 1191 A.D. | 
helped to accelerate their political rivalry to such an extent 
that the Gabadavala king probably took to the performance 
of a Rājasūya Yajtia to counterbalance the enhanced prestige of | 
the Cnāhamāna sovereign. The climax was, however, reached J! 


I Tod-Annals and Antiquities of  Rajasthana, 1957, | 
Vol. I, p. 209. i 
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when Prithviraja abducted the Gahadavala princess from her 
marriage pandal. Thus Prithviraja’s triumphal exit from 
Kanauj established his political supremacy in the whole of 
Northern India. But this battle cost him the flower of his 
army and he lost some of his most veteran generals in action” 
(H. Ch., pp. 225-226). Dr. Singh ascribes the Chahamana 
defeat to a complete lack of foresight and utter disregard of 


the war strategy on the part of Prithvirāja, and . ......his sense 
of security, ......... afalse notion of his own power and an 
understimate of his enemy's streagth,...... ..a life of ease 1 
and comfort . .. ......reliance on the words of his enemy;.. ...... 


the superior strategy of the Sultan.. .. ......" (H. Ch., pp. 227- 
228) Lastly Dr. Singh, too, takes recourse to the evils of 
social (H. Ch., pp. 229-231) and religious systems (H. Ch., 
pp., 231-232). But Dr. Singh has also failed to discuss the 
problem in the light of contemporary evidences particularly 
on the basis of the Prithviraja Vijaya. 


The message transmitted by Prithvirāja Vijaya is not 
properly received. So I reiterate that it is not the vagueness 
orthe paucity of information regarding this episode but 
only because of the fact that most of our receivers do not 
work correctly. The author of the Prithviraja Vijaya asserts 
‘Kama’ to be the principal vice. Further he asserts that 
indulgence with Tilottama (or other women) in the enjoyment 
of pleasures could not bring tohim the covetted office of 
paramountcy. Almost all the texts of this age assert ‘woman’ 
to bethe main factor responsible for the downfall of our 
political power. Brihat-kathākoša asserts that Bharata 
D uuu on ques. and aman 

; 4 ar was also fought for the 
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sake of a woman.! It adds that many other wars had been 


fought for the sake of women, who are the root cause of 
people's trouble. Its author relates a story to support his 
contention. He tells us that there was in Saketa a king named 
Devarati whose enemies were destroyed. But he was intensely 
indulged with his chief queen neglecting the other queens and 
paying no heed to the state affairs. His country was besieged 
by the enemies but the king still stayed with his chief queen. 
Seeing such a calamitous state of affairs in the country and 
king’s attachment with the queen at the cost of his state- 
administration, feudatories, ministers, heads of the State- 
Departments and Purohita placed his son on the throne?. 


Thus we see that this king lost his throne due to his adherence 
to the vyasana*. of Kama. The learned author seems to 
portray the life of Prithvirāja III in this story. For the Raso 
alleges that after the conclusion of his conquests Jaya Chandra 
prepared to celebrate the Rājsūya Yajfia as a mark of universal 
. supremacy, which wasto culminate in the svayathvara (self- 
selection of the bride-groom) of his daughter Samyogitā. 
Invitations were sent to all princes to attend the ceremony, 
but Prithviraja Chauhana and Samara Simha of Mewar refused 
to come. Jaya Chandra caused effigies of them to be made of 
gold and in order to humiliate them placed these representations 
in a position that indicated low rank. Prithiviraja took the | 
insult to heart; he suddenly attacked Kanauj and carried away 
the not-unwilling princess, who appears to have cherished 
love for him. Chanda holds that this friction between Jaya | 
Chandra and Prithivirāja was the cause that led to Sihabuddin li 
ētonis invasion resulting in the fall of bothē. | 


1. Brihatkathākoša, LXXXIV-56 : 
TA UAT Aral agutadaragā | 
eat fafaafag sat ole WATT GY: N 
2. Ibid., LXXXIV 57 : 
—. ama amaA ae gafa e d 
quem esa mee ge garu uius: di 
3. Ibid., LXXXV-1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 
4. Ibid.. LXXXV-24. |. 
5. Dr. R. S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, 1960, p. 325-326. 
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Thus Sarhyogita was not only responsible for the hostile | 
relations and quarrel between the two great rulers of Northern f 
India viz, Jaya Chandra and Prithivirāja, but the latter seems l 
to have been passionately and intensely lostin the love of the 
newly wedded queen at the cost of state and government. This 
was the main reason for which Samar Simha, his brother-in-law, 
seems to have delivered an indignant lecture on his unprincely 
inactivity. It is for this reason that Prithviraja Vijaya lays 
all stress on Kama and the charming features of Prithvirāja, | 
who looked more attractive to women than Kama himself. | 
This is further supported by Prithivirāja's visit to his chitra- 
mandapa where the picture of Tilottama had such an adverse 
effect on the mind and heart of the Chāhamāna hero, that he | 
forgot himself and his state-duties. The intense attachment 
of Prithiviraja with the damsel led the minister Prthvibhata | 
to realise his mistake, for it was he who had his patron to his | 
picture-hall. The minister realised that by carrying Prithiviraja | 
to picture-hall, where the two lovers, Prithvirāja and Tilottamā, 
had lost their duality, he had done undoubtedly a great harm, 
as king’s mind was severely wounded by the arrows of Lord 
Cupid. Itis at this stage that the minister exclaims with 

` intense sorrow that a woman was the greatest obstacle in the | 
path of attaining the status of paramountcy.2 Somadeva 
Sūri, a great medieval thinker, also holds the same view | 
| 

| 

| 


regarding influence of the feminine contact and charm. 
(Yašastilaka, I. 76-80) He asserts : 

Taal qaaa dled Fa: 1 

aaa Fafa afaargftefas fanfa gear 1 
Yašastilaka, I. 76. 

1. Tod. A. A. R, Vol. I. 209. 
2. P. V., 29-31: 

agama cee faiga a 1 j 
Taaa agaaa 11 | 
sma fanani afa att fad fa sfa 1 | 
ater eadhan saat aagfēd urb 3e qi i 
aailgnad da same TE g xf | | 
Ā pu quem mai faadt ga RAIA ga: 11 33 ul | 


*4 wore AATA fea: GT p qq AJA qve | 
cce Ceru ret, wed NAA far 11 32 | 
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argtaga faggeta farsu: | 
grad faaagaga a sot 


' Yašastilaka, I. 77. 
qaaa fg qfuega a gaifta daru: eftf: 1 
aaiemasmataaafufta PY gatsaau: 1 
Ibid., I. 78. 
dat wer aft wafa agen da | 
Raana wodami Safe ufu N 
Ibid., I. 79. 
aeddafa merimeana a: Kad ala: | 
faafia ag andi quufa pagay N 
Ibid., I. 80. 
Thus we see that this great political thinker also holds 
woman to be one of the many evils (bahu pratyüha vyuha...... ji 
He, however, strongly holds that the pleasures of love.based 
on the enchanting eyes or other parts of a female’s body enchain 
a man.” Dandi, another eminent thinker, refers to such vices 
as based on the sportive pleasures of love, wine and woman 
in his Daša-Kumāra Charita. i 
aarafs gerua qemuaueqadq | aeotatgal (TATA 
gaan fazjaaadara aaaf | wars anada a FIS 6AT- 
Aaoamrafass | ama Wd Irana Aaaa Karls FUPAAAAAT | 
adia saaqarfa  facdguqur fani- 


qa: SWHISTUEIXIÓUT 
rest UAT 


xgedqti«d | AA ANAT ZEA AT amaaan 
asat: qasa raag: ta equrareqeramfag: | 
Daśa Kumāra Charita, Uttarapithikā, VILI. 22. 
Such was the degradation of the court life based on the 
enjoyment of woman that all the sources of strengh and stability 
came to nought. This led to the king's destruction : 
quan ATARIIANGS ATT ALAC: | arag atst aa- 
quy maara: agga ade | qira gaina: gaaf TAT 


1. Yaśastilaka, after 1. 81 
2. Ibid., pp. 5657 etc. 
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wmaifeaaanegurafa T qerfareat agga AMAT NT 1 
SHAT HAR: MASMA) ASAT gaar afafa: agafa 
gagai qafa amuka: 1 agaaa: SETA MASTA: 
gaara gaai asarargart FARAPA: TAT | 
Ibid., Uttara Pithika, VIII. 23. 
Such was the anarcby in country. i 
Kathāsaritsāgara, an other work of early medieval India, 
refers to stri-vaira (15/134). 
Bhāgavata Purana rightly asserts that woman was the 
root-cause of mutual jealousy and quarrel, for many people 
strive for one and the same woman : 


ar g a: aimas aga afafa d 
ardtai agdumi xb faasa gam N 
Bhagavata P., VIII. 9. 6. 


Thus the sovereignty and supremacy of woman 
(tvdāyattam), which caused conficts and quarrel (kali)? has 
been styled mahāpratyūha.* Prabodha Chandrodaya, too, 
asserts : 

anleafa mafa fasraufa frudafa wafa fagrsufra 1 
gar: sfasa aad gad ATi fH ATA GIAI GT aaractea i 


Prabodha Ch, I. 27 


It follows Prithviràja Vijyya to ascribe our collapse to 
the vicious effect of kama (kama hatakena vajichitam jagata F 
durātmanā)* supported by woman (nariti nāma pradhanastram | 
kamasya)5— an ally of kama (kama suhrido nāryām).* | 

The ancient thinkers and kings knew it well and Rishabha 
warned his sons, before his abdication and retirement to forest, 
that indulgence with women was a source of trouble; because 


I. Rüpakashatkam, p 180 verse 5. 

2. Ibid., p. 181. | 

3. Ibid., p. 183. | 
Cf. pp. 186. | 

4. Prabodha Ch., p. 142 

5. Ibid, p. 147. 

6. Ibid., 1v. 13. 
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a man falling in the trap (pramáda) faces the path of vices 
+ (Bhāgavata P., V. 5.4. etc). Fate and divine forces help those 
who remain on the right track of duty, where as the friends 
and brothers desert one who is off the track: 


aa: gafa eat ara aera | 
ara g toaa mads fagsufa n 


Prabodha Ch., IV. 8. 


Prithviraja Vijaya explicitly explains our national collapse 
due to the forces of kāma (passionate lust) and woman leading 
to mutual hostility (anyonya vaira)!. Prithiviraja Rāso also 
warned Prithiviraja : 


TT wat ga afr, d A ww 


afaa gg, 2% 


Chanda warned his sovereign of his sensuous slumber with 
Samyogitā at a time, when his own beloved country was 
threatened by (Mubammad) Ghori. 


Thus it is true that woman was the real source of trouble ; 
cAtarafagat farte ATFSTA | 
Katha. S S., 15-141. 


Māgha's Sisupalavadha also asserts women to be the main 
| cause of great hostility, as the abduction of Rukmiņi by Krishna 
turned Sišupāla to enmity towards the former : 


| aar faapaia efarcilecal R | 
| aago web fe meita: feno 
Sisupālavadha, II. 38. 


It is for this reason that the consequences of pleasure 
and love haunting the mind of Prithiviraja by the sight (picture) 
of Tilottamā left the minister in trouble. He thought, it was 
a severe mental agony which proved to be very harmful to the 


Í 1. P. v., vII. 25. 
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king! Tilottamā thinking this state of kings mind had 
descended upon earth from heaven.2 Thus according to Y 
Prithviraja Vijaya, too, woman proved to be a source of | 
national calamity. 

Tilottamā definitely standing as an upaman® for Sri (i.e. 
Sarhyogitā) proved to be one of the main cause for the failure 
of Prithiviraja III in the second battle of Tarain. Passion 
(kāma)* was stimulated by the system of polygamy.° 

Rajatarangini (third Rajatarangini by Šrīvara Pandita) 
clearly asserts that this mutual enmity led to the path of 
destruction (etadanyonya vairotho nasoyam samupasthitah).® 
Somadeva in his Yasastilaka refers to death caused by the 
lustful life associated with woman.” 

According to Prithvirāja Vijaya the Buddhism? was also 
one of the causes for the fall of Hindu power in India. 
Bribannaradiya Purana holds that “any Brahmana who enters 
the Buddhist monastery even in great distress, can in no way, 
not even by the hundreds of the religious acts of atonement, 
be expiated from the sin. For the Buddhists are irreligous 
due to their condemnation for the Vedas. Hence it is the 
canonical injunction that a Brahmana who has faith in the 
Vedas, should not even see the Buddhists. It again asserts 
that any Brāhmaņa who enters a Buddhist monastery knowingly 
or unkrowingly can not be atoned of the sin’. Somadeva 
Suri also upholds the destructive influence of Buddhism upon 
the world (i. e. country) : 

WAM aA SHIMLA AHA ATSGr4ATATĀĢ | 

sqfzugd: amad: ag fasts 11 
Yašastilaka, I. Agvasa, p. 31 (Nirnaya 
Sagara Press Edn , 1916). 


— 


. P. V., III. 32. 

. Ibid., XII. 38. 

. Ibid., XII. 30. 

. Ibid , XII. 20. 

. Ibid., 1X. 63,64,65; X. I, etc. | 
. IIl Rājatariñgiņi, I 612. l | 
YaSastilaka., I., p. 68. 
. Bhagavata Purana, V. 5. 16. | 
. Brihannaradiya P. XIV. 69, 70,71. 


won Aw PWN 
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As regards the Chauhānas” adherence to religion and 
* Sastras, it was the heroic idealism deep rooted in the Kshatriyas 
or Ràjapütas They thought it a sin to indulge in the 
false and deceptive tactics. They were true to their ideals, 
which were dearer to them than their life and home. This 
true militarism against the treacherous tactics of Turushkas 
certainly helped in the national collapse. 


The fourth argument that ‘their failure to evolve a political 
and military system strong enough to fight and unite India 
against the invader,’ cannot be said to havea grain of truth 
in the light of the political system of Prithviraja Vijaya 
discussed above. 


As regards the evolution of federation in the 12th century 
A. D. it was new to the world, which, too, was based on 
the feudal system Moreover evolution of any system cannot be 
abrupt and sudden. It takes some time. The thinkers of the 
age were themselves not unmindful of the federal system which 
was upheld for the good of country (Skanda P., VI. 27. 24). 


As regards unity the medieval thinkers knew better 
and worked better with selfless spirit exhorting Kshatriyas to 
combine. Prithviraja Vijaya, as has been pointed above, itself 
asserts the importance of aikatmyam or unity.2 The above 
discussion clearly shows that some of the general charges 
Jevelled against the Hindus of those days stil] stand. The 
consensus of opinian ascribes this national debacle, as we have 
seen, to the lack of patriotism and political consciousness. It 
is entirely baseless and irrelevant. 


Dr. Majumdar observes that, “It is the duty of the historian 
to find out, as far as possible, the true facts on the basis of which 
alone we can pass a just verdict on the people and rulers of 
India who stand condemned before the bar of public opinion. 

! Unfortunately, the historian is not ina position to discharge 
this duty. Forno contemporary Indian ever thought fit to 


1. Brihatkathā Koša, 84. 13. 
2. P V.. III. 3. 
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chronicle the events of that critical period, nor anyone in 

centuries immediately following cared to inguire into the T 
circumstances which led to such a momentous change in the | 
fortunes of his country, ButI humbly submit to say, that ! 
like Prithvirája Vijaya, as discussed above, other works and 
authors of the epoch exhibited their eagerness to know the 
causes of the Hindu collapse, as the learned historian 
is himself anxious to unravel the mystery of the Turkish 
conquest of India. The Skanda Purana* a work belonging to the 
9th-12th centuries A. D. asks as to how this country had been 
occupied by the Muslims : 


qu cows aaf ausu fs | 
gaaraga Hi aga WPA HTAA 1 


Rajatarangini, the Kasmira-chronicle, too, asserts that 
the country was filled with Muslims and it was due to the 
political and social evil of that country which stood at the 
gateway of India. Kathāsrita Sagara of Somadeva and 
Brihatkathàmafijari of Kshemendra exhibit the political 
consciousness among the thinkers of this frontier country to 
bring about a revolutionary change in the political as 
well as social life of the country. Somadeva Süri, the reputed 
writer of Ya$astilaka and Nitivakyamrita, stands as a great 
revolutionary thinker of  eaily medieval India. For he 
discusses, in his ornate prose the evils or the vices (pratyüha- 
samuha) which broughtto the country the fury and fire of T 


the Tajikas, a source of misery and misfortune to the entire 
country...1 


Katha Sarit āgara also gives us a clear picture of Mlechchho- 
padrava (CXX-17), which caused trouble and terror in the 
country. It observes that the gods so afflicted went to Lord 


1. Anc. India, Ch. VII, p. 331. 


2. J. U. P. H. S., Vol. IX (1961), Part II, ‘Skanda Purana on $ 
the Collapse of Hindu Power-its causes, discussed” by me. 
3. Sk P., V. III. 5. 14, 


4. Ya$astilaka (N.S.P.), I, pp. 62, 114. 
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under the leadership of Indra and prayed (Kss, CXX 19-23): 


1 A at a fuga aga d os faq 1 
| A ma Ae gar Atay ji 
Katha S. S, CXX-19. 
annaua qr faeareafir amanea: 1 
ara gfrararga mar: fas fe a gdā u 
1 Ibid., CXX-20. 


yae asama qure THT d 
meagan fe gfaeged fada u 

Ibid., CXX. 21. 
ASRA a S fada WO 
aafaa aasad i 

Ibid., CXX. 22. 
agna gela a fazadan | 
TANT WAS arso AR 1 

Ibid., CXX., 23. 


King Mahendraditya consequently descended upon the 
earth at Ujjayinī and he is described to have destroyed the 
Mlechchhas devoted to the annihilation of the Vedic Dharma 
(K. S. S. CXX 27,28,29,78). Prithviraja Vijaya has also 
depicted the true picture of the country and culture threatened 
by the Mlechchhas ! 


In the past Vikramaditya was created by the God as 
His own representative upon earth for the destruction of the 


Mlechchhas :— 
gaara farara: geetsa: ainat HAT | 
resesqradterea agat Same 11 


K. S. S., XCIX. 33. 


In the age under review Nagabhata, Chahamana and 
Prithiviraja etc. also are stated to be the incarnations of the 
God, who descended upon the earth with the same mission. 


l. P. V; I. 48-50. 
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Digitized i A 
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| 
the thinkers were unaware of | 
nor the Kshatriyas deserted i 


h acritical juncture. The 


Thus we see that neither 
the imminent danger to the country 
their post. of responsibility at suc 
Kshatriya consoles the Mother Earth : 

afaa: aan ed aefa aaa gard | 
elu wara x: ural TTT AT saīfūg4 | 
K.S S., LXXIV. 64. 


ught against Tājikas 


Chālukyas of Gujarat continuously fo 
Mūlarāja assumed 


and Turushkas, Garjanas and Ghoris. 


the title of congueror of Garjapaka (ie. Gaznavide ruler). | 
here that the inscriptions of ! 


“We again like to emphasise 
Bhima invariably give Mūlarāja the epithet of conqueror of 
Garjanakas etc ..-----: "i Karņasundari of Kāśmirian poet, 
Bilhana, refers to the conquest of Chalukyan army over 
Garjanapura (Gajjana paara 2—Gazni) in a great battle 
fought on the banks of Sindbu (Indus) : 

ainiaan NAA fafeau i 


The Chalukyan commander of the royal forces takes 
pride in this conquest over Garjanakas (kritva Garjanaka- 
dhirājamadhunā) which was in no way a mean achievement 
during the reign of king Karna (Kama Sundari, IV. 22). At 
this time Gaznavide power was on the wane. This short play 
also asserts the prime importance of a strong and unified state. 

Thus it is evident from what has been said on the basis 
of original sources, literary and epigraphic, tbat the Hindus 
did not enjoy any respite from the Muslim invasions which 


1. Dr. A. K., Majumdar. Chālukyas of Gujrat, p. 133. 
2. Karnasundari, Act IV, p. 53. 
3. Ibid., p. 54. 
4. Ibid., IV. 23 : 
ee tear fafa waamvadatā Weed | 
Beat Benlfea aafaa: TEAST N 
usoa anata glass qiu X | 
fa aaen at xp aA Wad: | 
Cf. My paper in Indian History Congress, 1963, Poona- 
“Chalukyan Conquest of Garjanapura or Gazna.” 
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| continued unabated trying to penetrate into the heart of the 
country. It is also a sheer speculation devoid of cogent reasons 
that the country lacked political consciousness which alone 
infused a new spirit of resistance which held these world 
conquerors at bay. It is equally untenable that there was 
no sense of patriotism. The above observations. exhibit that 
it was only svadešarāga (devotion to this country) that her 
defenders viz., the Kshatriyas sacrificed their every thing at 
the altar of this sacred land, but they did not desert it—why 
{ should one hesitate in sacrificing oneself for the good of 
motherland. Kathāsarit Sagara asserts that evena worst 
motherland is held in respect and devotion, love and sacrifice 
(KSS, LII. 189), what to say of, then, the country like 
Bhāratavarsha so hightly eulogised by the gods. It is thus 
the highest sense of patriotism, which any race can boast of, 
towards its mother-land. It was this sense of love and devotion 
towards this country that along war of liberation was fought 
for centuries, unabated. 


+ 


It is thus evident that the country before the advent of 
Muslim rule in India did not suffer from the absence of 
| patriotism or political consciousness. There are numerous 

references, as we have seen above, relating to the Hindu war 
of resistance and these works seem to discuss the evils of 
the contemporary political system with their suggestions for 
| the improvement of society and people. Thus we conclude, 
, according to Prithviraja Vijaya supplemented and supported 
| by the other evidences, that there were two great demoniac 
| forces viz., "Vairānala”! and Rāgānala”*,based on «Vilāsavihāra”. 


Our fine country (ayam .ruchiro deSah)*, conceived as a 
charming lotus", was threatened by the contact of Mlechchhas,! 


1. Rajatarangini, III. i. 618 (cf. Rājatarangiņi, III. i. 600 
to 650). : 

2. Dagakumara Charita, Uttara 7-8,9. 

3. Ibid., Uttara 7-10; ‘Yogavasishtha, Uttar, VI. 71. 19 (rāga- 
roga) 

4. Matsya, P., CXXXVII. 18. 

5. Ibid., CLXIX. 3 (ii). 

| Ibid., p. CLXIX. 4 (i). 
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who had occupied the western and northern forntiers of our 

country? The entire frontiers of the country were occupied (S 

by the Mlechchhas? styled Tajikas" and Turshkas. Thus 

the Tajikas and Turushkas, the Simānta-$atrus occupying the | 

frontier regions of our country grew so powerful that a terrible 

war? on the frontiers near Kasmira was fought and the kingdom 

of Kāśmira was first to face the-tide of the Turushkas after the 

fall of Sind. The rulers of Kāšmira like Lalitāditya 

Muktāpīda and Trilochanapala etc. were not unconscious of | 

the dangers. But the political system of Kagmira was suffering 

from many ills,” which are repeatedly mentioned with a sigh | 

by Kalhana in his Rajatarngini. The important ones were :— | 
(I) Tyranny of the rulers (R. T., I. 88),° 
Maladministration (R, T, I. 274)? Durniti, (R. T. VIII. 
2962). 


1. Matsya P., CLXIX. 11. 
2. Vāmana P., XIII 11 (ii). 
Ibid., XIII. 12 (i), 
Ibid. XLVII-34. 
K. S. S., CLXIX 35. 
. Matsya P., CXIV 11. 
K.S. S, XXXVII 36. 
. Ibid., XXXVII 37,40,41. 
. Y. V., Uttarardha, VI. 156. 10. 
"ROT. IDIZ36:- 


HVAT SRT STATA | 
8. Ibid , I. 88 : 


“DN x W 


3 gards faafaa: | 


Ibid , T. 159, etc. 
Ibid., VII. 100, 1595. 
9. Ibid , T. 274 : 


zida er uu 
Ibid., II. 665 : 

usa galu gfūd 
Ibid., VII. 170. 
Ibid., II. 596. 
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(3) Mutual fight and quarrel (III R. T., I. 566).1 
s (4) Negligience and the treachery of the dear ones.? 
| (5) Dissension and disunity (bhedabhiti)? or kalaha. 
i (6) Treachery of the ministers,’ officials, and queens. 
(7) Dualism (dvairājyam).” 
(8) Woman—nāri charitra viplavah !8 and 
(9) Kāma-rāga.” 
. R. T., VI. 360. | 
L Ibid., VII. 262. | 
| Ibid., VII. 2729. | 
| Ibid , VII. 385. | 
Ibid., VII. 398,399,401,405,476 to 490, 1074,1364 | 
Ibid, VII. 410 (1644, 1845) l | 
| 


— 


Ibid., VIII. 2067. 


| Ibid., VII. 51. 
| Ibid , VII. 100. 


w 


Ibid , VII 489. 
Ibid., VIII. 3348. 
lbid , VII. 1139: 
gui: ; 
Ibid., VII. 1191 : 
gRafamm ; 


Ibid., VII. 1728. 
| Ibid., VII. 2067. 
j Ibid., VIII. 2729. 
Ibid., VIJI. 2916: 
aumgafadtdu qu: STSSsdid c 
Ibid., VIII. 3008 : 
aaraa fase ast gems | 
6. Ibid , VII. 149,1238 Kayasthas. 
Ibid., IV. 351,352— Kayasthas were the source of Prajā- 
bhagyaviparyayah. 
Ibid., VIII. 80,88,90,110,113. 
Ibid., VIII. 7. 
. Ibid. VII. 1145,1146. . 
Ibid., VII. 425,430. 
. Jbid., VII. 3018. 


nb 
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| (10) Niti-vyatikrama.* 

(11) Mantra-sunya saurya? i. e. valour devoid of political = 

foresight (niti-drisa)? 

Praja-viplava 

Tyranny of the rulers and officials leading to maladminis- 
tration stirred the people’s heart to agony and frustration 
which further aggravated their feelings against the tyrants. 
It thus, in course of time, led to the peoples’ opposition and 
dislike (lokasya-viplavam),? popular confusion and anarchy 
(prajà-viplava), as well as peoples’ arrogance and risings 
(prakrityutseka).* Thus the disaster and calamity in the country 
(rajya-viplava was the result of people's unrest (prajapapa 
vipaka) It was considered better to have no ruler than to 
have tyrant? Hence the kings were reminded of the ancient 
ideal of administration : 


ainaafeaagad) fade: aag Aa i 
aaea gfaar ala gāda A gaga di 
III. R. T., II. 245. 
This isthe traditional ideal of Hindu monarchy as was 
upheld by Kautilya : 
saga qe wa: semet few feu | 
qaa fea ua: Ļarai g fue fear u 
Maladministration 
Rulers, queens, ministers and officials were the sources 
of troubles to the people. Thus it was (durnaya’ or ‘durniti’ 


1. R. T., VIL. 135. 
2. Ibid , VII. 219. 
3. Ibid., VII. 224. 
4. Ibid., VII. 212. 
- 5. Ibid., IV. 715. 
6. Ibid., VII. 2067. 
7. Ibid., VIII. 434,336. 
8. IE R. T. 723 : 


SIS AL USA A cart TIN: ga: 1 
aga gt up oq gaciggisTa n 
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i.e. bad policy of the government, 


which alienated people 
ap from their own state and 


om government. Kingship 
(pārthivendratā) was mainly based on valour (Sauryasrayah) 


by which, its enemies could be destroyed? and the political 
unification or the overlordship of the county (Jigāya jaitra 
yatrabhirmahimarnavamekhlam).2 A king was expected, 
then, to carry on the administration with the help of seven 
prakrities viz, a judge (dharmadhyaksha) treasurer (dhana- 
dhyaksha), superintendent of treasury (koshadhyaksha), 
commender-in-chief (chamüpati ambassador (dūta) priest 
(purodha) and astrologer (daivajiia)? as well as eighteen offices 
of public administration and law; andit was with the help of 
this governmental machinery tbat a king could administer 
the state in accordance with law and piety. This rule of pious | 
Jaw and paternal love  (prajanàm)! has been styled as | 
Yaudhishthiristhitihē i. e. Dharma-rājya based on the principles 
ofRajadharma. Such an ideal state of happiness was rare 
depending on the good fortune as well as on the pious deeds® 
of the people. But the rulers were reminded of their 
impending doom due to peoples’ misery. There was in 


Kagmira, the gateway of India, a great political confusion 
(mahānartha parampara)? and ghora janakshaya,® famines 
(ghora durbhiksha viplava),?° selfishness (svatma poshaņam,!! 
. R.T., I. 89. 
Tbid., I. 115. 
. Ibid, I. 98. 
. Ibid, I. 98. 
. Ibid, I. 120: 


aiea aeai quater asmpddT 
aa: sfr ar gar alfassd fafa: t 
6. Ibid, I. 187. 
7. Ibid , 188. 
8. Ibid., I. 198. 
3 9, Ibid., I. 267. 
10. Ibid., II. 20. 
ll. Ibid., II 25. 
12. Ibid., VII. 275. 
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crookedness (kautilya) 1? siliness (maudhyam)! and wickedness 
of kings,! and princes (kumaranam pradushtata).? 

Kings were so morally degraded and sensuous that they 
did not hesitate in seizing by force tbe wives | of their subjects. 
What more can be the violation of law (nityatikrama) than 
such an act of violence ? Princes of the same house were 
hostile to one an other? Ministers were corrupt, ambitious 
and crooked. Above all the kayasthas also harassed the 
people. Such was the political confusion and administrative 
anarchy, that people were antagonised to the ruler; the 
ministers as well as feudatories desired their separate dominions 
like thieves; and in such conditions of feudal anarchy, kings 
could not escape calamity in the absence of fiances.$ 
Thus people were really afflicted by the tyrannical rule and 
Kalhana asserts that the furious fire of the people's wrath 
hastened the fall of the country :* 

EEIEHSCE ESIGN E EEGI gama: | 
Ua: ge fra manear fafradā 11 

Nextthen, the dissensions, enmities, jealousy, pride and 
selfishness? leading to mutual wars sapped the lifeblood of the 
country. Insuch an environment of mutual distrust and 
dissensions, the instigations of the wicked (khalachodana)? 
also hastened the rapid collapse of Ka$mira. Kalhana observes 


1. R.T. VII. 1469. 
2. Ibid., VIII. 2012 : 


3. Ibid., VII. 1539: 
4. Ibid., IV. 29: 


"d MUTT XD Het fag i 


qi: Bl ara aag afaartatrat u 
. Ibid., III. R.T., I. 637. 


. Ibid., VIII. 7, - 

. Ibid, VII. 1595. 

. Ibid., II. 514. Irshyavisha, 
Ibid , II., 522 : dvesha. 
Ibid., VIII. 162.mātsarya. 
Ibid., VIII., 532 : droha. 


Ibid., VIII. 29 to 77 : svārthāndhya. 
9. II. R.V., 494. 
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that the sanctity of the land was destroyed by the treachery 
(droha) and even the clouds refused to wash the earth of its 
evils by means of rains! Thus ‘vairi-bhiti’? caused "a great 


calamity upon the earth, suffering from the loss of life and 
Jight due to drought? 


Mantra-Viplava 


It had been stated by many contemporary political 
thinkers that the conduct and counsel of the ministers was 
responsible for the rise or fall of a king and his state. 
Somadeva Süri in his Ya$astilaka observes that Chanakya 
placed Chandra Gupta Maurya on the throne and made him 
a paramount rulerinthe country with its full strength and 
stability, where as Duryodhana had to lose his life, position 
of paramountcy, and empire because of the bad counsel of 
his ministers.? 


Modern historians! are also, very much, in the habit of 
lamenting the absence of such paramount rulers as Chandra 
Gupta Maurya. Butit was not Chandra Chupta Maurya, 
but Chanakya who was the author of the political revolution 
in Punjab and Magadha after the devastation of the sacred 
land by the Alexandrian forces. It was Chāņakya, the teacher 
of political philosophy at Taxila, the scene of action, that tbe 
astute statesman and politician observed the impending deluge 
after the Greek invader's return. Alexander died in the way, 
but his lieutenant Seleukos Niketor came to fulfil his master’s 
plans. But during this short period Chanakya had turned 
weak and divided India into asolid rock of strength and 
stability against which the great invader struck hls head 
hard to cede the four satrapies of his empire to Chandra Gupta 
Maurya. Chanakya had also destroyed the unpopular rule at 
Magadha and so also he guided as well as goaded Chandra 
Gupta to attain the exalted position of paramount sovereignty. 
But it could all be achieved because of the selfless dovotion 


1. R. T., VII. 1644. 


2. Ibid., VII. 1645. |, 
3. Yašastilaka, III. 243. 
4. Smith, E. H. I, IV Edn., p. 371. 
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and strong determination of Chanakya as well as inalienable 
faith, devotion and sense of duty, Chandra Gupta treasured > 
in his heart for his teacher. Mudrārākshasa is nothing but | 
anʻillustraticn of the idea of Somadeva regarding the vighatana 
(disintegration) and integration (sanghatana) of the country, 
which could be achieved only by the faithful devotion of the | 
ruler towards his conscientious minister (Guru-Purodhā). 
There were, in the country, many Chardra Guptas like 
Nāgabhata (I & II) Mihirabhoja, Mahendra Pala, Ganda- 
Dhaņga, Bhoja  Paramara. Kumārapāla, Govind Chandra ! 
and Prithivirāja III, the Bharate$vara. But Brahmana-ministers, | 
usually, had now ceased to act as the mentors and the censors 
of the ruling power. They were, mostly, now accustomed 
to flattery (chātūkti). On the other hand, there were such 
sincere and honest ministers like Rudrāditya, minister of Muiija 
(Paramara ruler) who did not stay to see the sucidal fall of 
his patron, unmindful of his warnings. Thus the arrogance 
of the rulers was also an important factor which forced 
ministers to think otherwise. 

Rajatarangini, however, repeatedly refers to the fall of 
the Kauravas led by Duryodhana due to the Poisonous counsel 
of his ministers. 

Patriotic appeal for national unity 

“India’s general defence poliley was to defend her borders 
tothe best of her ability......... The strongest shield or 
weapon of defence for India, Mr. Menon continued, would 
be forher to generate a policy of unity and stability in the 


country. ‘India time and again, lost her freedom, not because 
the conquerors were strong 


, but because the country was riven 
with dissensions. There waslack of solidarity, which paved 
way for the country’s utter ruin. It isa part of wisdom that i 
each and every one should realize that | 


: our external position 
depended on the internal condition. No country can defend 


itself, unless the people were patriotic and realised their 
responsibilities. Inthe context of defence, it is most essential 
that our internal strength should be the greater". Similar 


1. Sri V. K. Krishna Menon—former Defen 


of India, guoted from Hindust i 
519630 I industan Times 


ce Minister, Govt. 
, Sunday, August 
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was also the urgency a thousand years ago. There were many 
> characteristics and channels through which the current of 
| Hindu patriotism is exhibited flowing to stimulate the spirit i 
| of patriotism in the hearts of the people as well as the 
| princes. | 


“There canbe no doubt that a naturally defined territory 

of geographical unity, often described by the name ‘homeland’ 

| is a powerful tie in the formation of nationality. Several 

| exceptions to this statement may, however, be found. For 
ages the Jews have had no national home of their own. Yet ! 
the hope that some day Palestine will be restored to them has | 
kept alive and given strength to the Jewish nationality........... | 
Where there is no national home or no hope of securing one | 
| 


itis difficult to acquire or develop the spirit of nationality 
Natural boundaries thus play avery important part in the 
evolution and continuance of nationality............ Naturally 
marked geographical boundaries are an immense aid to 


nationality, owing to various reasons. In the first place | 
geography and climate have a definite bearing upon the 
character and physique of a people. They tend to create 
common physical, mental, psychological traits, thereby aiding 
co-operation and mutual understanding upon people.........””.1 
The conception of India's inherent unity has been developed 
through the ages on the basis of undivided India stretching 
! from Kaémira to Cape Comorin as a single country, Its unity 
| is writ large on its map. Mountain-guarded in the north and 

sea-girt in the south, India has been planned by Nature as an 
indisputable geographical unit sharply isolated from the world 
outside by natural boundaries forming formidable barriers 
to intercourse with foreign countries"? The medieval Hindu 
works as well as epigraphs uphold the unity of our homeland 
with special stress on its sanctity and superiority as compared 
with the other countries of the world. 


l Lalitaditya of Kā$mira, mentioned as sarvabhauma ruler, 
| is also stated to have conquered the eastern country extending 


| l. Political Theory (Supplement) by Asirvatham, pp. 666-667. 
2. Glimpses of Ancient India, p. 99. 
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upto Pūrvasāgara” and Gauda-mandala, and south (Dakshina- 
patha),? upto Kaveri, Pandya‘ and the Southern sea.) Then 
he turned to the west? comprising Konkana and reached 
Dwaraka on the Western coast.? He also conquered Avanti 
with its capital at Ujjayini? and Uttarapatha® upto Kamboja! 
(the billy region), Bhikhara-hills™ (the hilly region known 
as Bhokhara), Bhautta (Bhutan)? Darada (Daradistan),! 
Prāgjyotishapura (Gauhati),™ Strīrājya! (some Himalayan 
state) and Uttara Kuru. Thus the ideal of Chakravarti (pada) | 
was realised by the KaSmirian ruler in the 8th century A. D., 
when Turushkas!? were trying to extend their sway in the 


— 


country. 


Thus in such critical times, the question of unity in the 
country bad assumed an urgency. Hence the medieval thinkers 
have asserted the traditional geographical unity of Bhārata- 
varsha. It was still conceived asa Chakravartikshetra called 
*sea-girt land’ (mahimarnavamekhalam)!® and ‘Yaudhishthiri 
sthiti,? attained after conquest, represents the highest ideal of 


1. R. T., IV. 147. 
2. Ibid., IV. 153. 
3. Ibid., IV. 156. 
4. lbid., 1V. 157. 
| 5. Ibid., IV. 158,159. 
6 
7 
8 
9 


„Ibid., III. 159 : 
. Ibid., IV. 161. 
. Ibid., IV. 163. 
. Ibid., IV. 164. 

10 Ibid., IV. 166. | 

11. Ibid., IV. 167. | 

12. Ibid., IV. 169. 

13. Ibid., IV. 170. 

14. Ibid., IV. 172. 

15. Ibid., IV. 174,175. 

16. Ibid., IV. 176. 

17. Ibid., I. 180. 

18. Ibid., I 115. 

19. Ibid., I 120, 


m eja 
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| unity and devotion to this sacred land which was held dear 
ld to heart by all i 
| y all, as we know from the great Epic. Thus we find 
| 
| 


that the entire country asa single geographical unit had not 
been lost sight of and this conception of geographical unity 
strengthened the forces of national integration: For, observes 
Asirvatham, that, “the country is the suitable geographical 
unit for the calling out of the highest patriotic feelings"? 


l The entire sacred land was a coveted field of political 
enterprise and religious sanctity to the rulers of medieval 
| India. | 
For it was believed to be Raja-Chakra (or Chakravarti 
kshetra) and the kshatriya rulers aspired to conquer it. Thus | 
the kings were devoted to earth (dharānuraktā)* which they 
strove to free from the furious foes. Though there were many | 
defects in the political system of the country associated with 
the Middle Ages, yet the contemporary records do not admit 
the absence of patriotism which inspired them to putup a 
stubborn resistance to the world conquerors. 


Geographical unity and the national ideals, which bound 
the princes to the land, also paved way for national unity. 
There was a vigorous attempt to restore sanctity of the land 
destroyed by Kalikufijara. 


In the case of Prithivirāja, too, he was admonished for 

his conduct by his brother-in-law. But he had strong deter- 

| mination to attack tbe forces of Mohammad Ghori during 
hisinvasion upon Gujarat (1178 A. D.) and his minister 
committed a great mistake in checking his youthful pation 

from a daring dash upon the country's scourge. The learned 


1. Navasari plates of Pulakesiraja, (Kalachuri) year 490=739 

A. C, C. I. I. Vol. IV., p. 140. | 
2. Political Theory ‘Supplement’, p. 668-69. | 
3. Rewa Stone Ins. of Karna, year, 800, C. I. I., IV., p. 269, 


verse 13 (1049 A. C.) : 
Cf. Ibid., p. 286, verse 10. 


4. Ibid., p. 306, verse 2. 
5. Ibid., p. 328, verse 13. 
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minister Kadambavāsa failed to assess the danger for he so 
underestimated Mohammad Ghori (P. V., X. 4). The minister & 
still took the narrow view of the relations between Gujarat 
and Ajmer. Instead of healing the wounds between the two 
neighbouring states-of India to face a common danger, he stil] 
held Gujarat and Ghoris on the equal level (P. V., XI. 5). 
The minister failed to realise what the poet-statesman 
Mana observes : 
sg at ad dx ag We dēl ag Aa 1 : 
Rajav, IX. 60. 


which is the old maxim. 
afg 3Xw auf areata 

Prithiviraja III, the Bhāratešvara, was fully prepared for 
thetask (P. V., X. 42). Unmindful of Prithiviraja's dedication 
to the task of destroying the demoniac people (Mlechchhas), 
Mohammad Ghori sent a messenger to Ajmer. 

Thus the tactful Ghori was trying to neutralise the forces 
of Ajmer dreaded by him, when he sought a truce with the 
Chābamāna ruler. Here Mobammad Ghori was following 
the shrewd policy well preached by ancient thinkers of our 
land, where as Kadambavasa failed to take a note of warning : 


awarqd dx a emer ale faglufu 1 
qa ga PARKA AWH: AA da | 
Santi Parva, CXXXVII. 104. e 


and also the basic principle of diplomacy was ignored : 


fg shaa fafaa a mfra exufufzg:d 
augu fazaa faa feqasaar uu 


Ibid., CXXXVII. 110; etc. 


i.e. There is no such thing as a foe. There is no such thing 

in existence as a friend. lt is force of circumstances that creates 

friends and foes; friends and foes arise from the consideration P 
Of interest and gain. As elephants are captured in the forests 
with the help of other trained elephants”. Thus the circums- 
tances dictated upon Kadambavasa to change his attitude and 
policy but he failed unfortunately. Thus it is clear that the 


| 
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country lacked Chāņakya and not Chandra Gupta 


in the age 
Y under review. 


An othet factor which is responsble for the defeat of 

Prithiviraja as well as for the collapse of Hindu power is our 

hero’s indulgence with Samyogitā, a newly wedded queen and 

due to it, his indifference towards the determined enemy like 
Mohammada Ghorias we are told that “those, who after 

making their enemies bitterly hostile are careless, are fated to 

> meet the doom : i 
faa dX drag ads p varaa | | 

aftrdtatad met BW dsfaurēga 11 


Šišupālavadha, II. 42. | 
Garuda Purana also holds the same view that *He who | 
rests confident after having made a reconciliation with his 
enemy, is sure to fall one day like a man who peacefully reposes 
on a tree-top : 
afeat agaa fage ufa fasafa 1 
a way gafe qaa: sagad od 
Garuda p. I. 114 48 


and so also the Epic states : 
aisfeat dg daru walt papaa | 
a qug gar aca: faq: sfagsgā U 
Ādi Parva, CXXXIX 75 
Does it not remind us of the sensuous slumber of the 
R Chāhamāna emperor % | 
it was thus the Fate, cruel and cold, by which the country | 
was benumbed. Rāshtra-bhishags were trying hard to remedy 
the ills of the body-politic, but it was all in vain for the 
present: 
faataaraa gaaaf: 1 


1. Cf. J.U.P.H.S., vol. X (New Series), Part 1, 1962 
pp. 139— 142: a paper entitled, Garuda Purana on the 
Turkish Conquest of India. 
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APPENDIX 
THE END OF PRITHIVIRAJA III 


The end of Prithiviraja III is controversial (E. Ch. D. 
pp. 86-88; H. Ch., pp. 204—209). His death is a mystery 
like the one of our own age (that of Subhash Chandra 
Bose). It is believed that Prithiviraja tried to escape ona 

te horse, but...overtaken in the neighbourhood of Sarasvat 
(Dr. Sharma, E. Ch. D., p 86). So far it is acceptable. 
“The Chahamana monarch, on the other hand, who was 
an inveterate enemy of the Musalmans, was obviously 
not prepared to accept the overlordship of the Sultan. 
He preferred death to serfdom ; but, as long as he was 
alive, he might have endeavoured to overthrow the 
rule of Sultan, who, therefore, took the safest course to 
put an end to his life in prison” (Dr. R. B Singh, Hist. 
Ch., p. 209). Itis true that he could not accept the 
vassalage of Mlechchha-Matanga, whose very contact 
was abhorred (katharn Matanga sango me nyāyya, 
PV., XI. 11). Dr. Sharma asserts that “Muslim as well as 
Hindu historians bearincontestable testimony to the fact 
that valiant Chauhans knew well howto die and sell 
their lives dear. Many a time they fought on even when 
there was least chance of success, because they considered 
a it disgraceful to surrender or to flee | E. Ch. D., p. 321).” 
Prithiviraja escaped to escape the disgrace or death at 
the hands of a Mlechchha. It was the only way left 
open to Bhāratešvara, an incarnation of Rama : | 
fang a geilami faatig a TS | 
quar q quen afalar quem Go 
Brihat Katha Mafijari, XVII. 35. 
Prithiviraja Vijaya makes no secret of it : 
waft am soma wal frafatacagaad | 
^ araara Mera facar feud madat ferae ui 
PV., 1.45. 
aoragan agaat fasravesm | 


alt gfaatraā garā TY Wa maaa: di 
Ibid., I. 46. 
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saiaga w:o Paaa Agra | 
qaga masaa Agafa Aa age Il - : 
Ibid., I. 47. | 


səfa waa ge agefad qgan feud d 
zer ed af dam aeasaeghefeara qui 
Ibid., I. 48. 
aar gx anaaga wel alā aftāftarita ] 
framrqfda gi qarma — WRDQWEDUTT l 
Ibid., I. 49. 
The poet and the people still believed that Prithiviraja, 
Rama incarnate, alone could bring deliverance to them : 
saai yas mafas aaraa | 
zfa faafaa aara afar arafādm aarer gfen: t 
PV., VII. 6. 
It is with this faith that the poet made entreaties— 
sfassara cafa mada were seq afaduā: | 
afg aam wasaad wat grgtatadfa i 
PVY., I. 47. 
But the hero was enjoying the blessings of solitude--hermitage, 
his state--and Rājarshi would not leave it: 


TĀ saraga gA aAA ed 
axeainecaqafafa faa: facet waraar | 


gas agit ata afsaderuf 
RAG sos gad aa aa mA u 

Jonaraja comments— PV., XI. 105. i 

“sadaa GA Yt uag: gadaa aA axa: | 

afia am: ga «fa ardar saaa gqyaar aa Aafa l 

emufeedfafgar Afa da afa card daama 1” 


It was the real conquest of a Sura : 


qe quur creep qp Tem 1 
faa Afaan: a quomm gd: N 
- Daksna Smriti, VII. 18. 
Thus is fully justified the title of this great poetic work 
styled Prithviraja vijaya-- 
PV., I. 30. 
«tH ded mía ta qa | 
The poet echoes the sentiments of the nation, but the hero. 
went undeterred on the path, enternal, thinking— 
ARIT mito feat at warm | 
Garuda P., II. 35390 
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Rājatarangiņi (2 Parts, | 
text) í VVRI. Hoshiarpur | 
Do (2 parts, English Stein Motilal Banarsi | 
Translation) Das, Delhi | 
| Do Asiatic Society, Calcutta | 
| Rāmāyaņa (Vālmiki), Gita Press, | 
2 Parts : Gorakbpur. | 
Ramacharita of kd. K.S. Rama Baroda, 1926 | 
| Abhinanda, Swami Sastri | 
| Rūpakashatkam Ed. C.D. Dalal Baroda, 1918 | 
of Vatsarāja | 
| Sisupālavadha of Nirnaya Sagara Press | 
j Magha Bombay, 1923 | 
Skanda Purana S.V. Press, 1910 
| Sukranitisara S.V. Press | 
| ,, (English SBH, No XIII Allahabad 1923 | 
Translation) B.K. Sarkar 
Cultural History From Dr. S.G. Baroda, 1964 
the Matsya Purana Kantawala 
Garuda Purana-A Study Dr. A.B.L. Lucknow, 1968 
| (Hindi) Awasthi 
| History of the Dr. B.N. Puri Bombay, 1957 
| Gurjara-Pratibaras 
| Uttara Rama Charita Chowkhamba, Banaras, 


of Bhavabhūti 1953 
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Vikramānkadeva BSS., Bombay 1875 
Charita 
. Vishnudharmottara S.V. Press, Samvat, 
1969 
Do Third khanda Ed. Dr. Priyabala Baroda, i961 
Vol. II Saha 
Yašastilaka Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, 1916 
Do Ed. Pt. Sundarlal Sastri Varanasi, 1960 
Yogavasishtha, 2 Parts. Nirnaya Sagara 


Press, 1937 
Rajavilasa of Manakavi (Hindi) 


B. Modern Works Asia Publishig 

Ancient Historians Dr. V.S. Pathak House 1966 

of India Chowkhamba, 

Agni Purana-A Study Dr. S.D. Gyani Varanasi, 1964 

A History of Indian Dr. U.N. Ghoshal OUP., 1959 

Political Ideas 

Ancient India Dr. R.C. Majumdar Banaras, 1952 

Annals And Antiquities Leut. Col. James London, 1957 

of Rajasthan Todd 

Chalukyas of Gujarat Dr. A.K. Majumdar Bombay, 1956 

Dynastic History of Dr. H.C. Ray Calcutta, 1936 

Northren India 

Early Chauhan Dr. Dashrath Sharma Delhi, 1959 

Dynasties 

Early History of India Vincent A. Smith OUP., 1924 

Geography of Ancient Dr. D.C. Strcar Delhi, 1960 

And Medieval India 

Glimpses of Ancient Dr. R.K. Mookerji Bombay, 1961 
India : 

History of the Dr. R.B. Singh Varanasi, 1964 

Chahamanas : 

History of India (As — Elliot & Dowson Kitab Mahal 


Told By Its own 
Historians), 8 Volumes 


Historical And Literary Dr. R.B. Pande Varanasi, 1962 
Inscriptions 
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Indian Nationalism 


Vol. I, L^ 
Lectures on Rajput 
History 


Nationalism IN Hindu Dr. R. K. Mookerji 


Culture, Second Edn. 
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Dr.R.S. Tripathi 
Dr. A.B.L. Awasthi 


Varanasi, 1959 
Lucknow, 1965 
Dr. A.C. Banerjee Calcutta, 1962 


Delhi, 1957 


Political Theory Ashirvatham U.I.P.H. Lucknow 

(Supplement) 

Polity IN the Agni Dr. B.B. Misra Calcutta, 1965 

Purana 

Problems of Philosphy Cunningham London 
G. Watts 


Studies IN Indian 
History And Culture 
Studies IN Kautiliya 
Arthasastra 

Studies IN Skanda 
Purana, Part I, 
Studies IN the 
Upapuranas, 2 Vols. 


Struggle For Empire 


Sultanate of Delhi 


Wonder that was India Dr. A.L. Basham 


Dr. U.N. Ghoshal Orient Longmans 
1957 
R.P. Kangle Bombay, 1965 


Dr. A.B.L. Awasthi Lucknow, 1966 


Dr. R.C. Hazra Calcutta 
Vol. I-1965 
Vol. II-1963 
Ed. Dr. R.C. Majumdar B.V. Bombay 
& Dr. A D. Pusalkar 1957 


Agra, 1950 
Orient Longmans 
Bombay, 1963 


Dr. A.L Srivastava 
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Abhinanda 42 
Acharamarga l 
Adhimitra 57 
Adikatha (P. Rāso) 25 
Aditya 44 
Adipurusha 41 
Agni (Dikpala) 44 
Agni Purana 22,26 
Agarwal, Dr. V. S. 15 
Ajayameru 57 
Ajmer 57 
Alberuni 64,66,67 
Alexander 95 
Allahabad 2 
Amātya 36 
Amīra 9 
Anguttaranikaya 19 
Amitratraya 57 
Ānandapāla 11 
Anāryans l 
Ancient India 14,37,62,68, 
Angira 9 
Anjaneri Plates 32 
Antarvedi 8,11,14 
Āpastamba 23 


Bāhudantaka 22,23 
Bālabhāratā 6 
Balaramayana 6 
Bana 3 
Barbaras 16 
Barhaspatya 22,23 


Arabs 2,3,5,8,15,36,49,52 
Arab Invasion 11 
Arab (conquest) occupation of 

Sind 25,70 
Archery 50 
Aripafichaka 41 
Aristotle 19 
Arjuna 9.31 
Arka (Dikpala) 44 
Army 50-56 
Arthašāstra 12,24,32,46 
Ārya 24,32,33 
Āryāvarta 1,2,43 
Āsana 59 
Asoka 20 
Astravidya 50 
Atri 9,23 
Aurangzeb 54 
Aušanasa 23 
Aušanasa Nitisastra 22 
Avadāta-kshatriyatā 41,42 
Avanti 11 
Avantibhūbhrita 1! 
Avantyakhanda 11 
Barhasyatya Niti 12 
Barhaspatya Polity 12 
Barhaspatya Sastra 22 
Barhaspatya Sutra 49 
Basham, Dr. A. L. 19 
Bhāgavata Purana 26,55 
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Bhardvaja 23 
Bharata Chintakas 22 
Bhāratavarsha 98 
Bhāratešvara 48,100 
Bhārata-yuddha 18 
Bhargava-Nitisamhita 22 
Bhartrihari Nitigataka 48 
Bhavabhūti 3,4,5 


Bhikshu Jagdish Kashyapa 19 


Bhima (Political thinker) 23 
Bhima II (Chalukyan 

ruler) 14,72 
Bhishma 22 
Bhautta 98 
Bhukhara 98 
Bhutan 98 
Bhogaáakti 32 
Bhoja i (Pratihara) 8 38 
Bhoja (Paramara) 96 
Cape Comorin 
Caste (5) 17 
Caste-system 67 
Central Asia 17 
Chāhamāna (s) 44,77 
Chāhamāna rājadhāni 57 
Chakravartin 3 
Chalukyas 11,12,70 
Chalukyan army 14 
Chamupati 93 
Chanakya 23,24,33,48, 
Chanakyaniti 24,32,33 
Chanda (Baradai) 56,60,79 
Chandella (s) 9,11,12,16,17 
Chandra 9,44 
Daitya (s) 8,15 
Daiva 39 


Bilhana 14 
Bisaladeva 43 
Bow 41,43 
Brahmanas 5,7,10,13 
Brahmateja 5 
Briharināradīya Purēņa 84 
Brihaspati 12 
Brihatkathākosha 78,79,86 
Brihatkathamanjari 35,86 
Brihaspati 21,22,31,39,46,49 
Buddha 19 
Buddha, a democrat 20 
„ his political philosophy 20,21 
Buddhibala 39 
Buddhism 84 
Buddhist , 84 
» Church (Sangha) 20 
„ Monastery 84 
» Monks 72 
Chandradeva 14 
Chandratirtha 3 
Chandratreya 
Chandra Gupta Maurya 33 
48,72 
Chara 3 36 
Chaturanga 50,52,53 
Chauhāba colours 34 
Cholas 70 
Country, its sanctity 56 


Country, worthy of 
protection 56 
Cunningham, G. Watts 25,26 
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Cupid 80 
- Dāma 59 
Danda 28,36,95 
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CAD | 
Dandagauravam 20 Dharmabandha 21 | 
Danda-niti 8,23,24 Dharmarājya 93 | 
Dandi 23,24,28,35 Dharmašāstra-prayojakas 
Dares (one of the 4 upāyas) 36 (Law-givers) 23 
Darada (s) 16 Dhruvasandhi 16 | 
Daraguptih 7 Diggaja (elephants) 54 
Dardistan 16 Dighanikāya 21 
Da$akumara Charita 32,35 Draupadi-svayrhvara 6 | 
Dasyus | Drona 22 SER 
Delhi 43 Durranis 55 
Devadasi 67 Duryodhana 48 
Devarati (a king) 79 Dūta (s) 2 
Devāsurasangrama 1,8,9 Dutt, Ramesh Chandra 66 
Devibhāgavata Puranal5,16,17 Dvādaša-rājamaņdala 4,57.58 
Dhanādhyaksha 93 (twelve states according to the 
Dhanga : 9,10, Mandal theory) 
Dhara 42 Dvaidhibhāva 59 
Dharma 42 Dvaipāyana (Krisņa) 22 
Dharmarāt 44 Dvipantara 2 
Dharmadhyaksha 93 Dwaraka 98 
E 
Early Chauhān Ekavira 3,16 
Dynasties 43,55,76 Epics l 
Early History of India 35 European thought 19 | 
F | 
Federation 85 Feudatory chiefs 74 | 
6 | 
Gahadavala (s) 13,77 Garjanas .88 
Grahana-moksha 6l Garjanadhipati 88 
Gajendra 25 Garuda Purana 11,12,13,15,60 — | 
Gajjana 61 Garudi Niti 12 
Gajjana-naara (nagara- Garudi Sakti 12 = 
Gazna) 88 Gauda 98 M 
Ganda 96 Gauhati 08. E 
Gangetic Doab 8 Gazna 76 
Garjanakas 8,14,88 Gazni 72,74 
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Gaznavids 8,14 Gujarat 33,34,38,72 
Ghazna 76 Guņas 4,34 
Ghor 76 Gurgaon 57 
Ghoshal, Dr. U. N. 71,73,75 Gurjaradeśa 5 
Ghur 74 Gurjaradurga 57 
Gita 31,74 Gurjara-Pratiharas 5,15 
Govinda Chandra 14,96 Guzz Turks 14 
Grahavarman 3 Gwalior Inscription |. : 13,38 
Gudapura 55,57 of Bhoja I 

H 
Haider 16 Harishena 35 
Haihaya (Ekavira) 16 Harita 23 
Hammira 9,33 Harivarnáa (Jain) 11 
Hammīra Mada Mardana 33, Harsha 2,3,5,17,26,35 
Hamvira 9,10 Harsha Charita 2 
Hanumān 21,44,49 Haya 50 
Haraha Inscription | Haya-pati 55 
Hari 38 Hayayurveda 55 
Hariraja 45 

J 
India 1,2,19,25,66,67,74,95,97 Indra 4,12,27,44,87 
Indian frontier 15 Indrasena 27 
Indian history 36,62 Indus 14 
Indian History Congress — 88 Indus Valley 72 
Indian Medieval thought 39 Isanavarman ] 
Indian politics 25 ]slam suvālS 
Indologists l 

J 
Jai Chandra 71.19 Jayānaka 32,34,43,57 
(Jaya Chandra) Jayasithha Stiri 23 
Jains 28 Jayavarmadeva 10 
Jambüdvipa 21 Jews 97 
Janakiharana 5 Jonaraja ` 41,60,104 
Jatakas 35 Junagarh 45 

K 
Kadambavāsa 49,100 Kalapagrama LO 
Kalachuris 11 Kalhaņa 90,94 
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Kali 1,2,3,6,10,11 Khadgabala 42 
Kalibhujanga 11 Khajuraho 10 
Kalikufijara 99 King 5,6-7,30,40,44,45,47 
Kalinga 17 Kingship 40-48,93 
Kāliūijara 9 Konkaņa 98 
Kāma 47,78.80,83 Koga 36,49 
Kāmandaka 4,22,24,32,52,61 Košādhipati 49 
Kamandakiya 7,32,61 Kosadhyaksha 49 
(Nītisāra) Košanidhi 49 
Kāmarāga 91 Košalan king 16 
Kamboja 15,98 Kripana 41,43 
Kanauj 3,38,55,72,79 Krishna 10,31,83 
Kaņika (a politica] thinker) 22 Krishņa Dvaipāyana 22 
Kānyakubja P 11 Krishna Misra 23,27,31 
Karna 9,88 Kritya Kalpataru 14 
Karņasundarī „88 Kritayuga 2,6 
Kārtikeya 44 Kshatra 41 
Kāsmīra 14,90,93,94,97 Kshātra dharma 5,17 
Kathākosha 35 Kshatrateja 5 
Kathasarit Sagara 32,35,36,82, Kshātravrata 42 


83,86,87 Kshatriya (s) 5,13,41,42,88 


Kātyāyana 23 Kshatriya race 3 
Kautilya 23,24,32,33,58 Kshemendia 86 
Kautilyan Politics 33 Kshiņayuga 3 
Kauravas 96 Kshudra-Kshatriya 42 
Kāveri 98 Kumāradāsa 4 
Kāvyamimāmsā 23 Kumārapāla 96 
Kāyasthas 91 Kushāņa 11 
Kedāra 3 Kuvera 44 
L ' 
Lakshmana 45 Lalitàditya Muktāpida 90,97 
Lakshmana Sena 63 Lokamata 21 
Lakshmi 45 Lumpàdhipa 16 
M 
Macedonian 72 Magadha 95 
Madhyadeša 2,3,5,6,9,10 Magadhan imperialism 21 
Madhyama king (neutral Māgha 83 
king) 58 Mahabbarata 8,12,22,44 
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Mahakala Ll 
Maharaja Moha 27 
Mahāviracharita 4 
Mahāviravrata 9 
Mahendra (Indra) 44 
Mahendraditya 87 
Mahendrapāla 6,96 
Mahesvara 22 
Mahesvara’s Rajadharma 22 
Mahipala 8 
Mahmud (of Ghazni) 11,18,67 
Majumdar, Dr. A. K., 88 


Majumdar, Dr. R. C. 26,62,63 
64,67,68,70,72,85 


Maladministration — 90,92-95 
Malava Samvat 2 
Mana (kavi) 100 
Manamathotsava 27 
Mandala Policy 37 
Mandsor 2 
Manorama 16 
Mantrašakti 14,58 
Mantraviplava 95,96 
Mantri 16 
Manu 23,44,59 


Mārjāra- Mūshikopākhyāna 
(of Santi Parva) 26 

Markandeya Purana 75 

Mātanga (Mlechchha) 103 


Matsya Purana 28,89,90 
Matsyanyaya 43 
Maukharis 1,3 
Mauryas 71 
Mayajala 37 
Medieval Hindu Politics — 57 
Medieval India 33 
Medieval Thinkers 96 


Menon V. K. Krishna 


15 ) 


Mewar 33,79 
Middle Ages 99 
Mihira Bhoja 6,13.96 
Militarism 6 
Minerva 31 
Minister (s) 16,17,40 48,91,96 
Ministry 48-49 
Mitakshara 4 
Mitra 4,57-58 
Mitramitra 57 
Mitra-tritaya 57 


Mlechchha (s) 2,8,10,11,15,16 
26,27,35,37,48,87,90, 100, 103 


Mlechchhopadrava ` 86 
Moha 27 
Mohammad Ghori 14,16,37,70 
` 12,83 
Moon (Chandra) 3,9 
Mother-land 89 
Mudrārākshasa 24,32,33,34, 
46,96 
Muhammada Bakttyar 63 
Muhammadans 15 
Mukharas 1 
Muktakachcbha-sikhavihina 
(asuras=Turks) 8 
Mūlarāja 14 
Muñja 96 
Muslim (s) 15,26,43,62, 


Muslim Conquest of India) 15, 
53,62,71,73,75 


Muslim historians 72,73,75 
Muslim invaders 4 
Muslim invasion „6,13 
Muslim menace 6,11 
Muslim prince 9 
Muslim rule in India 89 
Mysore 10 
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Paramāra Copper plates 11 
Parāšara (political thinker) 23 


Parašurāma 22 
-Parasika 2,3 
Parikshit (Political thinker) 23 
Partha 9 
Pārthiva Sainya 50 
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N 
Nadvala 57 Naya > 39 
Nagas 11 Naya-Bharati 29 
Nagabhata 87,96 Naya Šāstra 34 
Nāgabhaya 11 Nibandhas 23 
Namuchi 1 Nilakantha 9 
Nārada 22 Nishādas 17 
‘Narada Purana 16 Niti 39 
Nāradīya Purana 17 Nitisāram (Bārhaspatya) 12 
Nāri charitra-viplava 91 Nitivakyamrita 32 
Nāstikyā (of Sind) 36 Nitividya 34 
Navasahasanka Charita 27,34 Nitivriksha 35 
Navasari Plates of Northern India 2,3,9,15,18 

Pulakesiraja 99 

O 
Origin of Kingship 43 Owl of Minerva 31 

P 
Padāti (infantry) 50,52,53,54 Patriotism 89 
Padma Purana 8 Paurāņikas 23 
Pāhlavas 16 Persians 16,55 
Pakshaniti 2 Philosophy 19,25,26 
Pālas 17,70 Philosophy And 
Pamir 15 Politics 26-31 
Pafichatantra 35 Philosophy of the Buddha 19 
Pandutanaya 9 Plato 7 19 
‘Pandya 98 Political philosophy 19 
Panikkar, Sardar K. M., 67,69 Political system of the 
Parachakra- bhaya 37 Garuda Purana 12.13 
Paradas 16 Political system of the 
Paramāras 11,12,17 Prithvirāja Vijaya 37ff 


Post-Gupta period 1,2,69,73 
Post-Harsha period 5,26,34,36 
Prabhākaravardhana 3 
Prabodha Chandrodaya 23207) 

28,29,30,3 1,38,41,82,83 
Prāgjyotishapura 98 
Prajāviplava 92 
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Prakritis 93 Prithiviraja Vijaya 34,37ff 
| Pramiti 10,53 Prithivirāja Rāso 24-25,56, 
Prāņatyāga 10 61,79 
Pratihāras 5,8,11,13,16,17, Punjab 11 
70,72 Puranas 1,2,15,23 
Pratihara Court 6 Puranic Writers 15 
Pratihara empire 9,15 Purodha 93 
Hi Pratihāra Politics 38 Purohita 16 
Z Pratihāra Polity 8 Pūrvasāgara 98 
f Prithivibhata 80 Pushyabhitis 3 


Prithivīrāja III, 14,43,44,45,48 
49,61,78,79,80,83,84, 
99,101,103-104 


R 
i Rādheya 9 Rajatarangini 3,37,89,90,91, 
| Raganala 89 92,93,94,95, 
| Raghukula 5 96,98 
Rājā 43 Rājavidyā 24,30,39 
Raja Chakkavatti 20 Rājavilāsa 54,100 
j Raja Chakra 99 Rajavritta 60 
| Rajadharma 22,60 Rajya - 35,40 
Rāja Lakshmi 45, 58 ——Saptānga i 40 
| Rajani Parabhavam 31,38 Rajyapala 72 
1 Rajaniti 35 Rājyatantra 36 
| Rājaniti Samuchchaya 36 Rājya Vriksha 35 
Rājapūta (Rajput)-s 1,5,6,18 Rākshasas 57 
| Rajapüta annals 6 Rama 31,44,104 
Rājapūta dynasties 16 Rama-Charita 42 
Rajaputa India 1—18 Ramaniti 22 
Rajaputa Polity 19 ff Rāmarājya 21 : 
Rājarshi 104 Rāmāyaņa 21-22 
Rajasastra 22,32 Ramayanic thinkers 21 
; Rajasiddhanta 23 Rama Ravna war 71 
Rajasekhara 6,23 Rāshtra 13 
Rajasthan 11 Rashtrakütas 17 
Rājasūya 3,77,79 Ravana 21,78 
Rajyavardhana 3 Ravi (Sun) 44 
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Rewa ` 99 Rudra 77 
Rigveda 19 Rudrāditya 96 
SNR 82 Rukmini 83 
Roninvamana 3 Rupakashatkam 28,41,42,82 
Roylty 7 Rustam 16 
Sabhā 49 Shadanga-bala 52,54 
Sabha Vyasa 49 Shadgunas 59 
Saindhavā mlechchhah 36 Shadgunya 59— 60 
Sainyam (army) £0,55 Shadvarga ari 1 46 
Šākambharindra Shahabuddin Gnori 61,79 

(Bisaladsva) 43 Shāhi rulers 11 
Sāketa 79 Shamasasty, Dr. R., 32,58 
Saktis $8,€0 Sharma, Dr. Dashrath 75,76, 
Samarasi 77 103 
Samarasirnha 71,80 Siddhis 58,59,60 
Sāma 36,59 Sindha (Sind) 2,3,15,31,35,36, 
Šambara 1 72,90 
Samskrit works | Sindhudega 2 
Samšraya 59 Sindburāja 31 
Samudragupta 2, 61 Sindu-Sauvīra 31 
Samvartta 23 Singhaņa (Yādava king) 33 
Sarnyogitā 80,84.101 Singh, Dr. R. B. — 77,78,103 
Sandhi 59 Sircar. Dr. D C. 15 
Sangha (Buddhist) 20 Sisupala 83 
Santi Parva 8 Sisupala-Vadha 83,101 
Sarasvati 29 Sitāsvayrnvara 6 
Sarvabhauma 97 Siva 28 
Sarvadvipas 2 Skandagupta 16,45 
Sašānka 3,5 Skanda Purāņa 3,8,9,10,11, 
Sastras 76,85 15,16,23,27,28, 
Satkshatriya 42 40,41,53,54,85,86 
Satpatha 1 Smritis 23 
Satrujita 16 Sogdenians 16 
Seleukos Niketor 95 Somadeva 32,86 
Senā 34 Somadeva Siri 23,32,80,84,86 
Senāpati — 55 Somarāja - 3 
Setu 3 South (Dakshinapatha) 98 
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Southern India t 65 Studis in Skamda 
Southern Sea 98 Puràna (Awasthi) 10,16,53,54 
Sovereignty 40 Studies in the Upa- 
Šreņi-bala 51 Puranas (Dr Hazra) 15 
Šri 740,84 Subhash Chandra Bose 103 
Srivara Pandita 84 Subuktagin < 
Srivastava, Dr. A. L. 69 Sudarśana 16 
Srutipatha 1,7 Sukra 23,24,28.31,40,46,49 
State 4,23 Sukraniti 28,31,40,47 
Sthāna (halt) 58 Sukraniti Sastra(Kavyam) 22 
Strivaira 82 Sultan-i-Ghazi 16 
Struggle For the Empire 26, Sultan Mahmud Gazni 17 
62,63,65 Sultanate of Delhi 65,69 
Studies in Indian History Süra 9,56 
& Culture 65,71,74,75 Survey of Indian History 67 
Studies in Kautiliya Svàmi 36 
Arthasastra (R. P. Kangle) 51 Svaganas 16 
Svayarhvara 6 
T 
Tajikas 6.35,88.90 Trigaktis 58 
Tarain (Terain) 14,37,84 Turanga Vidya 50 
Tejapala 33 Turks 8,9,12,13 15,17,71 
Tibet 74 Turkish Conquest of 
Tilottama 80,83,84 India 6,27,62,63,69,86 
Tocharians 16 Turushkas 6.7,8.90,98 
Trilochanapāla 90 Turushka Vishaya 2 
Tripathi, Dr. R.S. 79 Tushāras 16 
U 
Udaya Sundari Katha 42 Upendra 11 
Udyama (exertion) 39 Ušanā 22 
Ujjayini 11,17,87,98 Ushtra (Camel-Dāseraka) 55 
Unity 29,30,96,99 Utsaha-sakti 58 
Upanishads 30 Uttara Kuru 98 
Upāyas 36,52,59,60 Uttarapatha 98 
Upaya-tattva 27 
V 
Vairanala . $9 Vakpati j 
3 ans 26 
Vaisa'aksha 22 Vamana (Purana) 
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Vaiyāsiki Sarasvāti 28 Vibhīshaņa 21 
Vānāyuja 2 Vigraharāja IV 45 
Vārāha (Purāņa) 26 Vikramāditiya 87 
Vārāņasi 3 Vikramanka Deva — 
Varna-samsthiti 47 Charita 42 
Varnas ` 48 Viradhavala 33 
Varnasramachara 1 Virasena 17 
Varuna 44 Visakhadatta 24,32,34 
Vasishtha 16,17,21.22 Visala de 
Vasishtha niti 22 Visalaksha 22,23,34 
Vassakara 2] Vishnu 3,11,12,13,44 
Vastupala 33 Visbnudharmottara, 3,5,26,36 
" Vasudeva-naya 22 : 37,43 
Vasudha 47 Vishņugupta (Chanakya) 24,32 
Vatsrāja 1l Vishnu Sarma 24 
Vayu (Dikpāla) 44 Vittesa (Lord of wealth) 44 
Vedic Dharma 87 Vrittra 1 
Vedic India l 
w } 
Watts, Cunnigham G. 25.26 Women 81,82,83,84,91 
Western Coast 98 Wonder That was India 19,51 
Western India 33 
Y : ; 
Yādava king 33 Yagodharman 2 
Yājūavalkya 23 Yaudhishthiri sthiti 93,98 
Yama (Lawgiver) 23 Yavanas 16 
Yama (Dik pala) 44 Yoga 13 
Yaminis 76 Yogavasishtha: 9 
Yasastilaka 23,33, Yudhishthira 9 
35,48,81,84,95 
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